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Grant seems to have been the chosen instru. 
ment of Heaven to accomplish yet lacks its 
full proportions ; but his election to the Presi- 
dency will enable him to round it eff and make 
it perfect. The noble aspiration ‘Let us have 
Peace,” will be followed, if necessary, by the 
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electoral vote, only 
comparable with that 
given to Mr. Lincoln 
in 1864. He will cer- 
tainly have 214, pos- 
sibly 217 out of the 
993 votes of the Elect- 
oral College. He will 
be supported in Con- 
gress by overwhelm- 
ing majorities in both 
Houses. 

We need not tell 
our readers that this 
is a result eminently 
satisfactory to our- 
selves, for although 
this paper has never 
been partisan, it has 
always been patriotic 
in its character and 
conduct, and that, 
too, at times when it 
cost something to be 
so. We have in the 
past, and shall in the 
fature, discuss all 
public questions with- 
out fear or favor, and 
without regard to 
their partisan aspects 
or tendencies, but 
with a sincere regard 
for Right and Justice, 
and the honor and 
glory of the nation— 
that nation that now, 
under the lead of the 
man who more than 
any other helped pre- 
serve it, is entering 
on # career of great- 
ness and power that is 
speedily to make it 
the arbiter of the 
werld. 

We have to con- 
gratulate the country 
on the election of Gen- 
eral Grant, as that se- 
cures the logical re- 
sults of the war. Had 
the Democrats nomi- 
nated Mr. Chase and 
elected him, that too 
would have secured 
the same results, for 
equally with General 
Grant he was a rep- 
resentative of the prin- 
ciples involved in the 
contest. The one in 
the field and the other 
in the cabinet did 
more than any other 
two men in the land 
to carry the nation 
through its bloody 
trial. Had both been 
put before the people 
as candidates for their 
suffrages, the question 
of choice might have 
been left, satisfactori- 
ly, tolpt. But ‘“‘whom 
the gods would de- 
stroy, they first make 
mad,” and the con- 











stern command ‘There 
SHALL be Peace.” Let 
those who longer séek 
to resist the spirit, 
temper, and tenden- 
cies of the age, take 
heed. 

Apart from other 
considerations, and 
distinct from the gen- 
eral good sure to“re- 
sult from General 
Grant’s election, we 
rejoice in that event 
as having put an el- 
fectual stop on the 
tendency to Repudi- 
ation, or what is prac- 
tically the same thing, 
that for a time deeply 
poisoned the Demo- 
cratic, and partly in- 
fected the Republican 
party. The latter par- 
ty, in its integrity, 
pronounced against 
this villainy, and 
have fought the battle 
out against it with 
success. Every one 
of its members who 
for the moment com- 
mitted himself to the 
heresy has been ob- 
liged to recant. Even 
brave, persistent old 
Ben Butler has been 
obliged to surrender 
his ‘‘ greenback ” the- 
ory. 

Therefore, strong 
and secure of peace 
at' home, with a Go. 
vernment that will 
eventually be non-par- 
tisan, and with our 
financial credit as- 
sured, we see a vista 
of four years of order, 
quiet and prosperity 
before us, under the 
Administration ot 
General U. 8. Grant, 
whom God preserve to 
achieve as much for 
his country as its Ex- 
ecutive, as he did for 
it as the leader of its 
armies. 








Our Pictorial Tribute 
to the President 
Elect— 

Tae Grant FAMILY At 
Home—Tue ConGcRAT- 
ULATIONS — GRANT AT 
THE HaRpWwaReE STORE 
—GRANT WITH THE 
FARMERS—GRANT WITH 
MINERS, 

Wrrnovt regard to 
partisan feeling, which, 
let us hope, has now lost 
its bitterness, and will be 
tempered by a hope of 
peace and prosperity for 
the future, the pictures 
that we publish in com- 
pliment to the President- 
elect of the Republic will 


THE GRANT FAMILY AT HOME.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY FE. W. PIERCE, OF GALENA, ILL., EXPRESSLY FOR FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
FROM THE ORIGINAL PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION OF GENERAL GRANT. 
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Sat we find that simplicity and unostentatiousness 
more Yorcibly delineated in the engraving that 
Genera! Grant ip the hardware store of his 


@wWay his leisure hours in pleasant chat with his ac- 
Quaintances. On such occasions, sitting before the 
singular-looking stove, that possibly, in the cannon-like 
appearance of the cylincer that surmounts it, reminds 


reserve, would tell *‘the story ot his life; the battles, 
sieges, fortunes’ he had passed. We see him 
again stoppiny by the roadside to shake hands with the 
rough but honest farme-s at their toil; and agaib, 
familiarly conversing with the !abor-atained miners at 
work jp the lead mines near Galena, and examining the 
ore presented for his inspection, 

Those pictures show, it ie true, but little of the out- 
ward seeming of greatness, the glitter and pomp of 
power, the magnificence of exalted state; but they 
will be liked all the better for that. They exhibit a 
type of American citizenship in its best and noblest 
sense; the frue material of the national grandeur and 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE, 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Almanacs for 


isso. 

Now ready, Price 20 cents, formerly 50 cents, 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Illustrated Almanac, 
with over 50 beautiful Illustrations, $2 pages of inter 
esting reading matter, specially adapted for ladies. This 
ts the only Illustrated Lady’s Almanac published, and 

is now in its seventh year. Also, 

Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Almanac for 1869, 
G4 pages, price 30 centa, formerly 50 cents, with 4 beau- 
tiful ch lithographic pictures, superbly colored, 
and fully equal te oil paintings. These have been 
selected from the most popular works of Louis Lang, 
and other celebrated painters; besides 60 beautiful en- 
gravings, ay.d 64 pages of interesting reading matter. 

ALSO, PRICE 15 CENTS, 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac for 1869, 
82 PAGES, 
With upward of 80 splendid Illustrations, and full of 
the most humorous reading matter. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 1, 1868. 
Noricz.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 








Preliminary Notice. 
Wrra the advent of the new year we shall commencé 
the publication of a new journal, to be entitled, 


“THE NEW WORLD.” 

We intend making our new paper a model of its 
kind, founded upon our long experience of what the 
public require. 

More extended notices of the design of our new 
journal will be given in future advertisements. 


A Vicious Cockney. 

Ovr readers have not forgotten—those who 
heard it we are sure have not—a lot of dreary 
stuff which a friendly entre-preneur procured 
to be mserted in this paper, we torget at what 
fabulous sum per column, entitled—as well as 
we can remember—‘“ Mrs. Brown in America, 
by Arthur Sketchley.” 

We are not, we hope, betraying improperly 
any of the confidences of the able gentleman 
who presides over the financial department of 
this great and efficient organ of public opinion, 
in saying that Mr. Arthur Sketchley’s sketches, 
or whatever they were calle}, did not redound 
greatly to the monetary advantages of this 
establishment. Quite thecontrary. Inshort, 
we “shut down” on “ Mrs. Brown in Ame- 
rica,” and very soon after America ‘shut 
down” on Mrs. Brown. We do not assume 
any connection between these two remarkable 
events, but they were, in scientific parlance, 
synchronous. And Mr. Arthur Sketchley dis- 
appeared from public view, and Mrs. Brown 
with him—a bappy and facile riddance. 

As has always, and as probably will always 
happen with disappointed adventurers, who 
discover too late that America produces a suf- 
ficient number of bhumbugs of its own, Mr. 
Sketchley, whose real name it seems is ‘‘George 
Rose, M. A., lias ventilated his disappoint- 
ment and disgust in a book, just published in 
London, entitled ‘‘The Great Country ; or, 








first book, and that of some R.stish Consul in 

Boston, whose name we have forgotten. 
According to Rose, M. A., New York has 

not a fine situation. ein ws aie exor- 





to live in; the lower rooms and pas: 
being crowded by a fabble of rowdied, 
. Swearing, spitting-; the parlors, 
tawdry and vast, being uncomfort- 
able ; the dinners dear and vile. Even when 
the New York hotel is said to be good of 
its kind—Brevoort House, in Fifth avenue, to 
wit-—it is extravagantly high in prices, a sim- 
ple bed-room beiug charged at the rate of four 
dollars a night. There is no decent tea in 
America ; and the coffee is hardly better than 
the tea. Broadway is covered with dust or 
mud, so that when the day is dry you are 
blinded, and when it is not you are soiled. 
Walking out is disagreeable ; riding out is 
dear and dangerous. The theatres generally 
are handsome, but still in a way are nasty, the 
best of them being willing to put up with the 
cast-off ballet girls and fineries of London 
and Patis. The pieces acted at the playhouses 
are all pirated from the French and English 
stage, America having no dramatic writers of 
her own. The Academy of Music is a hideous 
building. 

The people are no better than the dry goods. 
The drivers of street vehicles are “ ruffians ;” 
and they not only cannot speak a civil word, but 
they cannot drive. The hotel-waiters cheat you 
with a show of dishes, while they all but starve 
you to death. No American really lives well. 
How, in fact, can a. man eat his dinner with 
relish, who has a quid of tobacco in his jaw all 
day? The bill of fare may be long enough ; 
indeed, if it were advertised in the London 
papers, many a fat alderman would be tempted 
to run across for the ‘‘St. Nicholas” or the 
“ Fifth Avenue ;” but when you try to get a 
mouthfal, you find only tripe and the like al- 
ways ready. The soup is tepid, the joints are 
cold. The market-folks are not agreeable. 
The food-shops in New York are not inviting, 
and some of them are absolutely disgusting, 
In this strain, with some slight modifications 
here and there, Mr. Rose goes on to the end of 
his volume, when the Great Country may con- 
sider itself as being thoroughly dished. 

Mr. Rose traveled from Boston to New Or- 
leans, and found everything barren. The gen- 
eral impression which the country made upon 
his mind may be found in his preface : 


gat 


“The with its hands reeking with its 
brothers’ blood, exulting, insolent, and victorious ; 
the So crushed, but still defian tin. 


to the wers, and 

what we see but an unseemly and undignified 
een es, not In vindication of any 

ciple, buta series of mere political dodges by 

which influence may for the en Presiden- 
election; the most s my the Seconds er car- 
ried on in every department of the Government; corrupt 
ju bribes from those in authoriiy, who 
are it to tribunal of justice for wholesale em- 
t; office —- merely as & means of seif- 

i it by all who hold it; every species of 
wrong and rob the whole system, and 
only tolerated by out of office because they are 
wai their turn to come in for a share of the public 


spo! . These charges, sweeping as they may seem, 
are brought the Americans themselves. Each sec- 
tion of the pub ortega = the conduct of oppo- 
nents, w! it o a discreet silence as to the 
doings of its own party. Everything is a job. New 
York is perbaps one of the worst lighted, worst paved, 
worst kept cities in the world, dering its size and 
importance. The condition of its streets would dis- 
grace Timbuctoo, and when you express astonishment 
at such a state of things, the reply is that the munici- 
pality is padi pe emmte aby hy ad world, and that there 
is no thought of attempting to reform it.” 

As regards American women : 


“The beauty of American women has always been a 
theme for the admiration of writers on this country, 
and certainly there are many instances of extreme 
beauty, especially in feature, to be met with amon 
them. Their figures are bad, though their feet an 
o> a ae Sa Beauty is, however, of 
sh duration; the teeth and hair soon fail, though 
these are of little consequence, as they can be easily re- 
placed; and, for that matter, so can the complexion, 
though this is by no means successiuly done, A clock- 
work arrangement to give the effect of a heaving bosom 
is a charming device, and so are various paddings 
and stuffings to supply natural defect. It is in ber 
toiet that an American belle is the most decided fail- 
; with a sad want of 
taste in the selection of both color and material. The 
fact is, that Americans who visit Europe, and go to 
Paris for their ideas of dress, fal] into a very natural 
mistake. Being in the French capital when the best 
style of people have left it, they take for their models 
the most qonepeneny attired females they see in the 
streets and — places, and dress after their 
style. It is start] to walk in the most 
wealthy quarters of New York, and see the over-done 
dress of both young girls and married women. At 
church you witness such a display ot vulgar finery as 
must lead you to the conclusion the wearers have 
few other opportunities of showing their clothes. As 
a rule Americin women have very disagreeable voices, 
and exert them in speaking far beyond what is required 
ot them im an ordinary apartment, There is an un- 
pleasant intonation very prevalent among them, though 
many of them sing remarkably well, as far as voice is 
concerned. They are erally vivacious, and seem to 
enjoy anything approac what in tast phraseology is 
ied a epree. ’ 


After which we shall not be surprised at 
finding Lincoln characterized as an “ape,” 
Grant as a “nobody,” and Lee as the imper- 
sonation of Mars and the Virtues ; and all be- 
cause Mr. Arthur Sketchley failed to pay his 
expenses in America. lf we have an enemy 
extant, we pray him to republish Mr. Rose, 
his book. 





Matters and Things. 

Tue fly-leaf of Lord Lytton’s recently published 
drama, “The Rightful Heir,” bears the follow- 
ing: “ To all friends and kinsfolk in the American 
Commonwealth, this drama is dedicated with 
affection and respect. London, §ept. 28, 1868.” 
— On Monday, November 2d, the Government 
disbursed twenty-seven million dollars of gold in- 
terest—the November interest on the Five-twenty 








Bonds of 1862 and 1865, On the coming ist of 





Jatinary, it will disburse, asinterest, thirty millions 
itiore; There is now a reserve of about one hun- 
dred milliong in the Treasury; and even after 
these disbursements, the Govertment will be well 
supplied with coin. The speculators, whose in- 
terest it is to keep gold up, are trembling in view 
of the heavy outflow of the next two months.--—— 
A correspondent of the Times, just before the 
election, out-Philliped Phillips in denouncing a 
political enemy. He said: “I believe God never 
me de a baser man, and indeed, I sometimes think 
that God tiever ttiade him, but let him out to the 
lowest bidder, like the Custom House, and that 
the devil was the lowest bidder.” The notion of 
accounting for a man’s badness by supposing that 
his creation was doue by contract, and on terms 
80 low that the work was necessarily scamped, 
and that, too, not without design on the part of 
the diabolic contractor, is certainly a triumph of 
the jobbing imagination. But there is no real 
anger in that sort of invective. Only the cold 
subtlety of a freakish imagination, enjoying its 
own extravagance, and with a decided taste for 
blasphemy, could have hit upon such a feat of 
morbid epicurism in invective. ——The origin of 
words is a curious, and by no means an unattrac- 
tive inquiry. Now Johnson derives the word 
knapsack from the Low German knappen, to eat, 
because a knapsack is a bag for carrying provi- 
sions in. But does it not teally come from knap- 
pen, to knap or crack, on account of the noise 


made by the spring catches with which the knap- | 


sacks were fastened? In the time of the English 
civil war, 1640-1660, these objects were frequently 
called snapsacks.——The Provisional Government 
of Spain has set the people to pull down the 
twenty-six convents of Madrid—a piece of policy 
blamed by a great many, who say that the build- 
ings could be turned into tenement-houses for the 
poor, But the demolishers probably bear in mind 
the old argument of John Knox, in a similar pre- 
dicament, ‘‘ Tear down the nests and the crows 
will fly away.”——More than ten years ago a cor- 
respondent of the London Atheneum writing on 
the silver currency, said that if the British silver 
shillings were piled up, the column would be 
eighty miles high. The late William Brown, M. P. 
for South Lancashire, whom the subject inter- 
ested in connection with the decimal coinage, was 
staggered at this. So a gentleman in the Bank of 
England made & more accurate reckoning, and 
found that the shillings would make a pile of 
87 1-4 miles. Had the shillings been quite new, 
the pile would have been 116 1-3 miles high. The 
87 1-4 was got from the worn coin in ordinary use. 
——From the consideration of the imperfect in- 
formation afforded by the stars’ apparent proper 
motions, astronomers have been able to deduce 
one of the most interesting astronomical discov- 
eries yet effected. They have learned that the 
sun, with his attendant system, is speeding on- 
ward through space in a certain direction which 
they have been able to assign, and at a rate of no 
less than one hundred and filty millions of miles 
per annum. A law also affecting the general sys- 
tem of stellar motions has been guessed at, and 
has been considered by many eminent astrono- 
mers to be supported by sufficiently satisfactory 
evidence, It has been supposed that the proper 
motions of the stars indicate a vast series of orb- 
ital motions round a point in space which does not 
lie very far from the star Alcyone, the principal 
star of the Pleiades.—Asia produces annually 
155,000 tons of tobacco; Europe, 144,000; Ame- 
rica, 124,000; Africa, 12,000, and Australia 400 
tons. The annual consumption in France aver- 
ages, snuff, 7,800 tons ; smoking tobacco, 18,441; 
chewing tobacco, 756 tons ; and cigars of various 
denominations, 3,004 tons. The volume of snuff 
is equal to thirty columns each equal to the Col- 
umn Vendome ; the smoking tobacco is equal to a 
cube equivalent to the Arc de I’Etoile, and the 
cigars, placed end to end, represent a total length 
of 74,360 miles, more than twice the circumfer- 
ence of our globe.——An individual, doubtless 
driven to despair, advertises in a Paris paper, 
that, in consideration of a life pension of $2,000 
settled on his children, he will place himself en- 
tirely at the disposal of any gentleman who wil] 
accept the terms. He will fight a duel with any 
one, will climb any glacier, descend into the crater 
of Vesuvius, or precipitate himself from a balloon 
—in fact, undertake any other pastime his master 
may dictate.——Among the innumerable carica- 
tures which the Spanish revolution has brought 
out, is one representing the Queen, of unspiritual 
bulk, sailing through a cloud of smoky glory to- 
ward a figure of the Emperor Napoleon, exclaim- 
ing, “‘ Help, help! for they will burn me alive!” 
To which the devout Emperor replies, ‘‘ Burn, 
burn, sister, if so they will it, for the Pope will 
make you a saint in the calendar, with crown and 
palm.”——Governor Fairchild, of Wisconsin, hav- 
ing lost his left arm in battle, recently presented 
a number of odd gloves to General Stannard, of 
Vermont, who has lost his right arm. Hereafter 
they will probably do their glove buying in part- 
nership. 


We are conscious of giving a certain promi- 
nence to Mr, Reverdy Johnson, and we are equally 
conscious of an inability to command language 
adequate to express our contempt for his con- 
duct in England. He has proved himself a 
simple sneak—a poor, maundering, subservient 
old fool. There is « traditional stage flunkey 
who forever brags of having been kicked by a 
lord. Mr. Johnson has sought the same distinoc- 
tion from a Laird. The humiliations to which he 
has been subjected, and the disgrace to which he 
has subjected the nation, are both things of his 
own choosing. He was warned to keep away from 
the Antlo-Confederate pirates, and vilifiers, and 
enemies of the United States. He confesses as 
much in his Liverpool speech, in which he says: 

“I was cautioned—whetber by friends, merely 
friends, or not, it ise not for me to say—that I should 
not be t upon an occasion like this, because there 
would at it —— o, who by word, by 


speech, or by act, aided or employed my Southern 
bre«hren during our late unhappy conflict.” 





es 


What does he say his answer was? 


“My answer was, that if it should be 
there gratifying would it be to me.” 8° 80 much the 
Why? 


“Because it would afford an assuran. 
of m untry, and to my Government se wel ne 
myself, former differences are forzotten, and that 
Sea irogaen ng ince’ aia er 
for the people of the United States.” at cae 

Well, two days after this, the forgiving Christian 
accepts the hospitalities of the builder of tha 
Alabama, and, it is justly to be presumed, re. 
garded with an affectionate interest the spot’ 
where that notorious craft was built, And this 
is the man who is going, we are told (by himself 
only), to settle the Alabama claims! 





Lorbd Gronor Hrxut, a candidate for the British 
Parliament, told the following story in a recent 
speech : That three Irish tenants, possessing a 
horse amongst them, undertook to see after the 
shoeing of one foot each; but as there was no 
one to look after the fourth foot, that foot wag 
always unshod, and the horse always lame. 8 
he bought them all out, and let the animal toa 
Scotch farmer, 





Miss Jesste Bovucnenerrt, at the recent meet~ 
ing of the Social Science Association of Great 
Britain, contributed a paper on the technical edu- 
cation of girls, She said that not only was the 
sphere of employment for women very contracted, 
but in those branches which had hitherto been 
considered their own, men, in consequence of their 
superiority in art education, were displacing 
women. Men had lately set up in Paris, with 
great success, as bonnet and dressmakers; in 
fact, the most fashionable milliners were men, 





Mr. Bonner, ot the Ledger, has given $10.000 
toward establishing a gymnasium in Princeton 
College. 





Tur President has remaining four months’ 
tenure of office. In that time he can do good for 
himself and his country. He may yet win for 
himself some credit, and go out of office com- 
manding some portion of the public respect. We 
know of no act possible for him to perform that 
would be more welcome to the American people 
than the removal of Mr. Reverdy Johnson from 
his position as Minister to England, the moment 
Congress comes together. We are told by Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson that he has substantially settled 
the Alabama claims, and that “‘all is serene,” 
We have contradictory reports as to the basis on 
which he proposes a settlement, but we know that 
it will involve a sacrifice of American honor and 
interests. “Birds of a feather,” etc., is an adage 
old, and true as old; and when we find an Ameri- 
can Minister hobnobbing with the builder of 
the Alabama, whose piratical operations have 
cost this country one-third of its commercial 
marine, we may infer the nature of the settle- 
ment he proposes. Happily he can do nothing 
except with the concurrence of the Senate, and 
with that body our interests are safe, Of Mr. 
Johnson’s conduct the London Séar, our con- 
sistent friend during the war, speaks as tollows : 

“His consenting to sit at a table at which Mr. Roe- 
buck was to be the guest, the advantage taken of the 
opportunity this unwise act of condescension afforded, 
and bis kindly mention of Lord Wharnrliffe, a man 
who, next to Mr. Laird, the Americans have the 
greatest reason to detest, have all contributed to 
irritate his countrymen against Mr. Johnson to the 
highest dezree. It is now remembered that he isa 
Southern man, that he always sympathiz-d with Seces- 
sion, and that his courtesies to its friends here are not 
accidents, but acts of deep intent. Perhaps what 
Americans feel most keenly of all is, that an English 
journal should have tound it necessary to warn Mr, 
Johnson not to attend the banquet at Liverpool if Mr. 
Laird is to be invited. That an American Minister 
should need to have his own dignity and that of his 
nation in the keeping of strangers, is considered 
deeply humiliating.” 

Another journal prints o letter that winds up 
as follows : 

“I certainly do not understand how any loyal Ameri- 
can can dine with Laird. I, who am an Englisbman, 
would not.”’ 





We have rarely read a more concise and em- 
phatic order than that of the new Minister of 
Grace and Justice, in Spain, expelling the Jesuits 
from that country. It is dated October 12th, and 
is as follows : 


«*T decree the suppression, throughout the Peninsula 
and the adjicent islands, of the regular Order called 
Company of Jesus. All the colleges and training-schuols 
for priests sball be closedin three days, and the tempo- 
ralities taken possession of by persons appointed by 
the authorities of the provinces in which these ¢5- 
tablishments are situated. In this latter measure 
will be included all the property and effects of the 
Order, movable and unmovable, buildings and reve- 
nues, which shall form part of the national wealth in 
conform‘ty with the provision of the Royal Decree of 
the 4th July, 1836. The members of the Company 
shal] no longer be able to meet as a body or a commu- 
nity, to wear the dress of the Order, nor to be in any 
way answerable to the superiors of the body existing 
in or out of Spain. Those not ordained as priests shall 
remain entirely subjected to ordinary civil jurisdiction. 
I charge the archbishops, bishops, and all those who 
exercise ecclesiasticai or civil authority, to aid, each in 
what concerns him, the taithfu! execution of the pres- 
ent enactment, in conformity with the Pragmatic Sano- 
tion of the 2d April, 1767, and the Brief ot Holiness 
of the 2ist July, 1773.” 





An estimate of the English harvest of 1868 shows 
that the yield of wheat has been nearly equal to 
that of 1864, but is not of so gooda quality as the 
crop of 1868. The yield has been at the rate of 
thirty-two bushéls an acre, or five above the 
yearly average. Mr, Caird anticipates that Eng- 
land will pay £15,000,000 less for foreign wheat 
than last year, but there is a deficiency of £10,- 
000,000 in barley and oats, while the hay and 
green crops were nearly annihilated by the pro- 
tracted drought. In the growth of potatoes there 
is an increase of eighty thousand acres, and the 
crop will be of an average character. 





Exrznrents have just been made at Antwerp 
to find a means of defending the passes of the 
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feheldt by a system of torpedoes, placed in three 
ines, the explosion of which is to be regulated by 
the use of the camera obscura. The instrument 
is fixed at a certain point, and whenever a ship 

over it, its image is reflected on the mirror 
in the camera. Wher the image arrives at a cer- 
tain determined point the electric current is ap- 
plied, and the explosion takes place immediately. 
The mines are numbered, and each has a corre- 
sponding maxk in the chamber. The method of 
observation. is simple and sure, and was adopted 
for the defense of Venice in the late Italian war. 
The trials succeeded perfectly, and are soon to be 
repes‘.ed on & larger scale, 








Oxsrrvarny.— We have recently lost an es- 
fteemed and valued friend, bythe death of Edmund 
Remack, one of the men of most varied ability con- 
nected with the German pressin this city. He could 
pot yet have passed his fortieth year, Asa worker he 
was indefatigable, and, we understand, died from con- 
gestion of the brain, offering a strong example of the 
error of overlaxing our natural capacity for mental 


Caspar Sovprn, one of the proprietors, and 
8 prominent member of the editorial staff of the Phila- 
delpbia Bulettm, is lately deceased. He was in his 
forty-ninth year. Asa hard-working man of talent and 
business, 4s well as a most genial and kind-hearted 
gentleman, his death will be widely and deeply re- 
gretie 4 by his numerous friends. 


Tue announcement of the death of Mr. 
‘Thaddeus B. Glover, which took place on the 6th inst., 
will be received with profound regret by the journal- 
ists of this city and the numerous friends of the de. 
ceased. Mr. G'over’s kind and genial character en- 
deared him to all with whom he came in contact, and 
they were many, for he was well-known in this and 
other communities. Gifted with a fine person and an 
apparently excellent constitution, few supposed, when 
* few months ago he was scen in the enjoyment of ro- 
bust health, that they would so soon be called upon to 
mourn his loss, Mr. Glover first became identified 
with journalism as part proprietor of the New York 
Picayune, Disposing of his interest in that publica- 
tion in 1854, he bas since been connected with several 
leading metropolitan papers. His remains will be cone 
veyed to Southold, L. L, for interment, 








A Windbag Pricked. 


“A stopent” in the New York Tribunethus 
prods the great historical hum bug of the age : 


The Rev. John 8. 0. Abbott contributes to the Gal- 
azy for November an article entitled, “The Attempt 
at Strasbourg,” in the opening paragraph of which I 
Gnd the following statement: 

* The object, however, of his journey, which was not 
revealed to his mother, was to penetrate France at 
Strasbourg, to rouse the garrison there in his favor, 
many of whose officers he had already enlisted in his 
behalf, and with their aid to introduce a revolution 
which should overthrow the throne of Louts Phili 
and reintstate the Empire of Napoleon, under the Duke of 
Reichstadt, Napo'eon’s only son and heir, WHO WAS THEN 
4 GAPTIVE In Viewna.” 

Coneidering that the Rev. Mr. Abbott has constituted 
‘bimse!t the historian of the Napoleon family, and is 
not sparing in pointing out what he styles the “ mis- 
representation” of other writers, it is a little singular 
that he is ignorant of the facts, universally known, that 
tbe Duke of Reichstadt, “ Napoleon’s only son,” died 
at the Castle of Schonbrunn, near Vienna, on the 22d of 
July, 1832, and that Louis Napoleon’s attempt at Stras- 
bourg wag made on the 30th of October, 1836! But per- 
haps 1% is necessary that the French usurper must be 
trar,sformed into a disinterested hero in spite of chron- 


Mr. Abbott contributed to Putnam’s Magazine for 
April a paper entitled, ‘The Pope and the Temporal 
Sovereignty.” Describing the siege of Rome by the 
French troops under Oudinot, in 1849, he says: 

“Gen. Oudinot was much embarrassed in the as- 
tault from his anxiety to avoid injuring any of the in- 
estimable treasures of art, or of the stately monuments 
of antiquity with which the city abounded. The siege 
was commenced the 2d of June, 1849. Not a shell would 

French commander allow to be thrown over the walls.” 

Mr, Abbott is old enough to remember the siege of 
Rome, and to remember also—what every one else does 
who followed the accounts from day to day—that not 
merely the external walls, but the city itself was bom- 
barded. The Borghese, Barberini, Doria, and Sciarra 
palaces, with their precious galleries of art, were under 
fire, and shells were thrown as far as the base of the 
Capitol. In the gallery of the Spada Palace, which 
stands on the ancient Campus Martius, nearly midway 
between the Capitol and the biidye of St. Angelo, and 
therefore in the very heart of the city, six or e'ght 
sbells exploded, and the famous antique statue of Pom- 
Pey only escaped, as by a miracle. These facts are so 
well known, that no one ever before had the hardihood 
to call them in ques'ion. 

If Mr. Abbott blunders so flagrantly in dealing with 
the events of this generation, what value can we attach 
to those portions of his histories for which research is 
supposed to be necessary ? 








THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


Tue greatest Shakespearean actor at present 
OD our own, or upon the English stage—Edwin Forrest 
—last week closed his engagement at Niblo’s Garden. 

Standing alove, as he now does, as the leading exponent 
of that age of the drama, ere gauze skirts and silk flesh- 
ings had well-nigh effaced “ Hamlet ” from the theatri- 

and the musical Offenbach had extin- 
guished “Don Giovanni” and the “ Barbiere”—it is 
with no common pleasure that those who yet believe 
the Theatre may, in its way, do some service to mo- 
Tality by giving a warning or furnishing an example, 
have witnessed his appearances for the last four weeks. 
Whatever bis errors as an artist may be, in his excel- 
lence and artistic completeness, no living artist can 
come near him in his powerful characters. As Lear, 
Richelieu, Damon, Macbeth, Virginius, Othello, and Iich- 
ard the Third, he stands completely alove. On Friday 
—his last appearance—we saw him in the last-pamed 
character, As we have formerly said in this paper, it 
is the most original rendering of the character which 
we bave ever seen—brilliant in ite conception as well 
as its handling. Forrest gives us the Richard of his- 
tory, instead of the old traditional Richard of the stage, 
handed down to us from the time of Garrick, until it 
reached its most powerful development in the acting 
of the elder Kean. His Richard is not the mere cynica), 
tragically comic stage Richard, but » man of strongly 
‘marked character, cruel and unscrupulous, but not, by 
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from the range of humanity. The manner in which he 
was eupported—eave in one or two instances—we may 
mention Madame Ponisi as the only really excellent 
Shakespearean artist beside himself upon the stage dur- 
ing his too brief engag t vinces us more and 
more decidedly that the days of the grander dramas are 
over, Bourcicati!t, Burlesque, and ** Blick Crookism ” 
have depraved the general run of artists who used to 
translate Shakespeare into action. It is a pleasure to 
know that a few actors remain who may be combined 
now and then—although this is too seldom—in such a 
work. But managers are human, and follow the stream 
of taste which is fast identifying iteelf with the morals 
of the day. We bave the Grande Duchesse and Genevieve 
de Brabant in French. Our next step will be to have 
such dramatic impurities on our stage in American. Per- 
baps we may ultimately arrive at the last pitch of 
French refinement, and look upon a vine-leaf draped 
“ Adam and Eve” behind the footlights without blush- 
ing. All things, as “ Candide ” saya, are “ possibie in 
this best of all possible worlis.” 

At Pike’s Opera House, Papa Bateman has created 
another excitement with Za Belle Helene. It is also 
understood that he bas another novelty in preparation, 
quite as immoral, and to the full as spicily interesting 
as any of Offenbach’s works which we have yet seen. 
What s happiness it is to be a respectable father ofa 
family that has sons and ——— who only under- 
stand school-French, while he if does not know 
single word of that impudently improper language. 

—Meanwhile, the Worrell Sisters have replaced the 
“Foul Play” management at the New York Theatre 
a a last year’s sensational standard drama by Mr. 

aly; 

—‘ ‘The Lancashire Lass” continues to throng 
the seats of Wallack’s with her admirers; 

—Mrs. F. W. Lander has returned to the Broadway 
ae nights, with “Marie Arctoinette” a l’ An 

aise ; 

—Lingard coins money at the Theatre Comique; 

—Grau is filling bis treasury with the overflowing 
success of Genevieve de Brabant ; 

——Leotard has been overweighted by bad dramatic 
make-weichts, and retired; 

——While “ Humpty Dumpty ” continues raking in 
the Greenbacks. 

— The Bryants, Wood’s Museum, the Circas, and 
all the other p of amusement, are nightly thronged 
by the seekers of fun, intrigue and excitement, conciu- 
sively janery de Bne pee] can do so, that New York 
is the great th centre of the Anglo-Saxon half of 
the New World. 











ART COSSIP. 

Ir is hardly a year since water-color paini- 
Ing became a recognized branch of art in New York; 
the organization of the American Society of Painters 
in Water-colors having been the first step taken here for 
its culture and advancement. It will be remembered 
that in last winter’s exhibition of the Society in ques- 
tion, some of the strongest and most attractive works 
on view were from the pencil of Mrs. Elizabeth Mur- 
ray, then a resident of Boston, It gives us much 
pleasure now to announce that this lady, wisely judg- 
ing that New York is the true metropolis of this coun- 
try, in art as in other things, has just opened a studio 
in the University Building, Washington square. On 
Thursday, November Sth, a number of artists and 
members of the press visited, by invitation, the studio 
of Mrs. Murray. The pictures on view for the occasion 
were chiefly fiqure-pieces, painted in the broad, bold 
manner peculiar to the English school of water-color 
art, Mrs. Murray has traveled much in some of the 
most picturesque countries of Europe, and excellent 
use has she made of the material there found by her. 
Spain, with ite glowing snd contrasted color, its bril- 
liant types of female beauty, and its fierce, half-savage 
industrials and mendicants, bas furnished ber with 
many subjects for groups and individual presentments 
of character. All these are drawn in a bold, vigorous 
manner, and painted with true feeling for rich, mellow 
color. There were some portraits also to be seen in 
the studio referred to, and these, both for color and ex- 
pression, are works of great merit. Mrs, Murray is a 
member of the London Institute of Painters in Water- 
colors, and we regard with much satisfaction the fact 
of her having taken up her residence in New York, be- 
lieving tbat, as example and emulation tend to the pro- 
motion of art, her presence will give an impetus to the 

tice of painting in water-colors among the new 
‘oliowers of that branch here. 

Mr. W. J. Linton, so well known in England and in 
this country for the artistic excollence of his v- 
ings on wood, has lately finished a large engraving after 
Mr. ©. G. Rosenberg’s picture of “ Long Branch by 
Moonlight,” now on exhibition in the galleryof the 
Dervy Athen@um. The silvery tones of the engraving 
in question convey with much truth and charm the 
effect of moonlight, and the whole work is an excellent 
sodmoutve eat by cluaiialty of pocssen ond ettene 

an 
any display of making A.fficulties merely to ovencomne 
em. 


We have lately seen, in the studio of Mr. Jerome 
Thompson, a pictnre of winter scenery, just finished by 
him, introducing an Indian trapper in pursuit of his 
game, This picture will probably be exhibited in the 
course of the coming winter. 

Mr. E. W. Perry is at work on an interior, in which 
the idea of “ Work and Play” is ited by the 
figures of an old woman and a little the former en- 
gaged among her tubs and kettles, and the latter in 
washing her doll’s clothes, The picture promises weil, 
and is, we believe, intended for the Academy exhibi- 


tion. 
Mr. David Johnson is at work on several pictures of 

storal and woodland scenery, from sketches made by 
im during the summer in various parts of the State of 
New York. 
. —y) the easel a=. Ez. wees wolese lately seen a 
ine landscape, witb a flock of s! in the foreground, 
to which he has just put the fishing touches, and 
which he intends, we believe, to contribute to the win- 
ter exhibition of the Academy of Design, alter the 
opening of which we shall speak of the picture more in 
detail. In an early stage, but promising well, is a spir- 
ited picture, by the sime artist, of two bulls fighting, 
with other members of the herd looking on from a dis- 
tance in wild ht. 
Mr. W. H. Beard has returned to his studio in the 
city, after a summer’s residence in Uhio and Dlinois, 
The quaint picture commenced by him some time ago, 
and called “ Raining Cats and ” is now finished, 
and wil) figure in the approachin emy exbibition, 
The picture inten by Mr. J. F. Weir for the win- 
ter exhibition at the Academy, is entitled “‘ The Bearer 
of Dispatches,’’ and represents the interior of a forge, 
with a trooper in conversation with a blacksmith work- 
ing at the anvil. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Tae Frow2e and THE Stak, AND OTHER Stonres 
a men. By W. J. Lawton. Boston: Ticxxon 
2 


This beautiful little book for children is illustrated 
by the author himself. The character of the book may 
be known from the titles of the stories, “ The Flower 
and the Star,” “ Willie’s Dreams,” “Jack and the 
Bean Stalks,” “‘Another Jack the Giant Killer,” 
**Gradmother’s Stories,” “ Kitten’s Growlings;” but 
the engravings, of which there are thirty-four, each a 
little gem, must be seen to be appreciated. 


Maset’s Mistaxe. By Mrs. Ayn 8S. Srepnens. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 





the insane exhibition of his passions, utterly removed 





probably equal to Mrs, jhens’s best work. From 
Freeay eae to the tank the otereet to fully ousteined. 


THe Corp. By Dr. Isaac J. 
t Ticknor and Fields, 

A very attractive little book for boys. Details the 
adventures during two or three rs of two youths 
wrecked on an nd in the far North. Dr. Hayes’s 
knowledge of the Arctic regions has ensbled him to 
make his book instructive as weil as entertaining. 


Locxstry Hatt. By Aurrep Tennyson. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 
ted 
eras 


Cast Away IN 
Dares. Boston 


A very fine edition, on thick tinted paper, 
one side only, with nineteen illustrations, 
eral are beautifully drawn and engraved. 


sev 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

From G. W. Carreton & Co.: “The White 
Gauntlet.” By Captain Mayne Reid. 

From T. B. Peterson & Broruens: “The 
White Scalper.” By Gustave Aimard. 

From Ticxnor & Frrips : ‘‘ The Entertaining 
Story of King Brondé,.” By Anna M. Diaz. 


From E. Srereer : The ninth number of ‘‘ The 
ee with the usual variety of illustrations, 








OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tue weather has at length set in cold and 
bright, with occasional fogs, such as usually herald the 
approach of November, and London is again partially 
refilling, a casual Miuister coming up to transact busi- 
ness at the Government offices. 

Little has happened in London itself of importance. 
There has been the usual amount of suicides, the fa- 
vorite mode of which of late has been the victim throw- 
ing himself under the wheeis of that steam Jugger- 
naut—a locomotive. The Board of Works is in activity 
again; it is organizing and increasing the number of 
the Fire Brigade, and meditates obtaining possession of 
the gasometers, and undertaking to illumine the me- 
tropolis with a purer and a brighter light at a cheaper 
cost than the present rate of $1 for 1,000 cubic feet. 
The gas monopoly, as it is called, is rather invidious 
and rather dear, but the companies have not been able 
to absolutely convert carbureted hydrogen into gold. 
It is, however, the current of governmental] thought to 
administer all things, so that gas may ultimately follow 
the fate of telegraphs and the post. 

The great novelty of the day is the Moncrieff gun. 
It is kind of jack-in-the-box cannon, descends below 
the level of the parapet by its own recoil, ascends again 
anywhere, has a mirror attached, to take aim at an 
enemy whom it sees not, and by whom it is not seen, 
and is a stride in war if it really works well. But there 
is a good dea! of gear about it, cranks and cog-wheels 
and levers, and, practically, the simplest weapons in 
war are the best. Some foreign goveraments have 
been inquiring atter it, and Prussia has an artillery 
officer treating for it. Its grcat use is supposed to be 
against ships, as it will fire at the level of the waters 
from low ditches and unexpected positions. 

Elections are proceeding. Roebuck will lose his seat 
for Sheffield. He has brandished too much sarcasm 
for the cutlers of Sheffield; his hostility and “ fecu- 
lent” tirade against America, and his vituperation of 
the trade-unions and combinstiovs, have cost him his 
seat. Bernal Osborne seems also in a similar plight; 
hia flights of wit and humor long rendered bim the wit 
of the House, but wit is misplaced in the Commons, 
where grave wisdom and unenlivened dullness are the 
chief character'stics of the statesman. Some sharp 
sarcasm is tolerated, but tacts and figures are the sta- 
ples of Parliamentary eloquence, 

The Chinese Embassy has arrived, and have a very 
second-hand look, The dress of the Celestials is by no 
means “flowery.” Some of the members of the em- 


, accompanied by a French interpreter, have dove 
the itish Museum end other institutions, and will 
no doubt proceed to business, 


There has been a Church Congress at Dublin, partly 
on the Irish Churches, but also on the vices of the 
age. Two of these have particularly attracted aitention 
—the conflict between science and religion, which re- 
quire to be reconciled, and the growth of cheap period- 
icals, which ought to be suppressed, The cheap liter- 
ature, it appears, bas a tremendous sale, but the more 
religious and orthodox, the less the sales become. 
Some of the upper-class literature of the kind, such as 
Good Words written by “ talent, rank, and fashion,” 
and endorsed by the Congress, does pretty well, but the 

er classes will have their London Journal, Lloyd's 
Journal, and other penny periodicals, which deal in 
startling and sensational tales of crime and horror, So 
do the dearer publications of Braddon, Wilkie Col- 
ling, and the whole tribe of “ middle-class novels,” 
end the writers only follow the tastes and of 


the age. 

The Revolution in Spain is proceeding repidly: the 
Jesuits have been expelled, the indirect taxation and 
octroit abolished, the “ ite”’ or univers:) suffrs 
organized, the army reduced, and personal treedom {n- 
sured to the citizen. It is to be hoped that all these 
good things will be permanent. Prim shows bonesty 
and energy, and if the nation can be aroused to action 
from its apathy, Spain will henceforth erter a new 
career. The donger is, Spain will not be let alone, and 
may become the victim of reactionary diplomatic in- 
trigues. Her financial consition is, as uena!, in a deficit, 
and she is cruising about the money markets of Europe 
in the hope of picking up 8 loan to help her most press- 
ing necessities, The army is to be reduced, and a host 
of useless civil offices d:spensed with, But al) these ad- 
mirable measures require time, tact and talent to carry 
out, as they strengthen the hands of those opposed to 
the new order of things, and fill their camp with the 
discontented. At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that Spain, whose bigotry was supposed at the 
time to be the greatest in Europe, confiscated the Eccla- 
siastical properties, abolished the Inquisition, and set 
the monks and nuns adrift. There is, therefure, an in- 
appreciable vital political force still in that country, the 
population of which bas renewed itself and increased 
more rapidly than its Gallic neighbor, while its munici- 


palities have always protected it from anarchy or des- 
potism. 
The Spaniards, it is said, want a king, and this pro- 


clivity is to be tested against a republic by universal 
suffrage. There a> of course several German princes 
on hand who might found a Coburg line in the Penin- 
sula, but the Spaniards are supposed to incline to the 
old stock. Mootpensier is unpopular—as a Bourbon— 
and on account, according to some, of having dealt in 
land, and bought and sold estates, at which the biue 
blood of the Hidalgo curdles at the thought, the func- 
tion of prince and lord being to squander money, not 
make it. 

The King of Portugal and his nation are averse to 
the unity of the Peninsula. 

Don Carlos, the son of the ex- nder Montemolin, 
is said to have some chance, but the Duke of Elio- 
burgh, with the Gibraltar cession, hs been one of the 
favorites for the crown. All parties here, however, are 
unfnendly to the idea, which has not been received 
with favor, and the British prince starts on a two years’ 
cruise in the Galatea. 

France is acainst any English sovereign for Spain, 
and Prince Napoleon, whose candidature would be 
equally displeasing to England, is the only prince at 
her dispo: France has also the German question on 
hand, but has reduced her army for the winter. 

According 10 sowe, the Spanish revolution wee a 
diplomatic affair, initiated by Prussia, and Prusvian 
muskets were found on the battle-field of Aicolea. This 
is probably on/y a canard of the day, Prussia is, how- 
ever, gaining some strength in Germany. 





In point of dramatic effect and thrilling interest 


Hanover is ¢ ill hostile, but in South Germany, the 
Bavarian arm), especially the subsitern officers, are 





France is quiet, and ins state of matey ineetivity. 
projet for the submarine tunwel been re 
show first how that cf the 
Mt. Cenis answers. The expenre would be enormous, 
the ventilation difficult; that of a mile or two of the 
London Metropo iten is detestab’e, redolent with sul- 
phurous odors of the compressed fires of tie loco 
motives. Wuat of thirty miles under the bad of the 
sea, without a chimney, and one Lour’s transit 7 


A BEAUTIFUL LECEND. 


Tae Countess Uda, daughter of the Palatine 
Godfrey, first gave her hand to Count Eberstein, who 
died s year after their marriage. Numerous rivals thea 
disputed the hatid of the young widow, who joined to 
the beppiest gifts of nature the brilliant udvantages of 
and station. From the numberof her moat 
illustrious suitors, Uda chose the brotber of the Duke 
It was « proud alliance, but not e happy 
passing the best of her life in the bitterest 
the Countess Uda became a widow for 
last time, as the idea of another mar 
riage was extremely repugnant to her mind. Already 
bowed down by the weight of age, the countess thought 
only of another and happier world; devoted wholly to 
the practice of sincere devotion, she was only anxious 
to secure the repose of her soul and gein eternal hap- 
piness hereafter. To attain thiscbject, the noble lady 
conceived the idea of employing a part of her wealth in 
founding a monastery. As she hesitated where to 
build it, she resolved to leave the decision to tbe will 
of heaven, and eccording to the legend, the following 
were the means she adopted to learn the divine plea- 
sure: An ess was loaded with a large sack filled with 
pieces of gold to the amount which she intended to 
devote to this pious purpose, *“ The convent shail be 
erected on tne spot where the gold first touches the 
ground, whether the ass lies down, or gets rid of bis 
burden by throwing it off.” Such was the order given 
by the Countess Uda, and imm: diately the ass, gsyly 
caparigoned, was sent on its mission, followed by a 
chaplain and two grooms, who watched its mo ts. 
On leaving the casile it struck across the valley, and in 
two hours arrived at Sohiberg. There, being thirsty, 
it struck the ground with its foot, and as) ring of water 
gushing forth, the ass drank and went onward. Hav- 
ing reached the summit of the mountain, the animal 
seemed to think it had carried its load far enough, 
by dint of kicking and plunging, it broke the cords by 
which it was attached, and the sack, thus violently 
thrown off, rolled from the top of the monntain into 
the valley, where it burst. A little chapel, oruamented 
with a commemorative inscription, was erected on the 
spot where the spring bad gus'ed forth, and # monas- 
tery was built at the place where the pieces of gold 
were 8 upon the turf, 
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A Cood Story about a Brazos Ferryman. 


A wnirer in a California magazine is respon- 
sible for the following bit of Texan experience. It 
sbould first be said that the traveling party, after shout- 
ing themselves hoarse in vain calls for the ferryman, 
had been obliged to ferry themselve3 across the Brazos 
river, and had barely escaped death fiom a caps.zing 
of the boat: 

“While we were consulting what was to be done next, 
I chunced to look across the river, where I descried a 
man sitting upon the bank—i might almost say an ap- 
parition, It was certainly the most uncouth-looking 
object I had ever laid eyes upon—a long, gaunt, sallow 
man, with long yellow bair, a red shirt, big boots with 
his breeches thrust in them, along co-neob pipe ‘n his 
mouth, and a long rifle in his hand. His long tace was 
so dreadfully cadave1ous, and bis form so lony and lean, 
that he might well be the embodiment of the fevers 
end agues that are said to lurk in these river boitoms 
Seeing that we kept looking at him, he ceased puffing 
his pipe for a moment, and observed in a nasal tones 
“« Gentlemen, I’il trouble you ior your fare—just ‘ay it 
thar on the bank; four bits fur the wagon and two biis 
apiece for the men!”’ 

“A modest request to mike, when we were nearly 
drowned tbrough his negligence. 

“*Say, Guv'ner!’ cried Colonel Wash, 'n a voice of 
suppressed passion; ‘be you the ferryman ?” 

“+I bel’ repiied the man, giving another puff at his 
pipe. 

“And you want a dollar and a half for putting us 
over ?’ shouted Colonel Wash, 

“*T dol’ 

“ «Well, then, just draw a check for it on your own 
bank!’ roared Colonel Wash, in a perfect fury, ‘ and if 
it ain’t paid by the time I get back I'll settle with you 
then.’ 

“The gannt ferryman laid down his corncob pipe, 
opened himuel/ up likes ta!l penkni'e, raised his rifle, 
examined the priming, set the bair-tri,ger, and then 
quietly observed: 

“+Gentlemen, the first man that undertakes to leave 
them premises without a payin’ of his fave, I’il drap 
him sure!" 

“ There was no mistaking the sincerity of bis threat, 
The tall ferryman was evidently not the kind o! person 
to be trified with. There was a fixe) look about him, 
and a deliberate coolness in his manner, that +uff- 
ciently indicated his determined character. Now, it 
was evident that our firearms were of no prerent value, 
being thoroughly saturated wiih water, a tact that prob- 
ably was known to our fiiend across the river, for he 

ave himself no appsrent concern about the mater, 
fo say that Colonel Walsh raved, would but fuintly ex- 
press his condition of mind in this moriiiying ewer- 
gency. I had not s en him in such a fine vein of pro- 
ianity from the very beginning of our jourpey. All ‘his 
time the firryman stood quietly waiciing us from tue 
other side, manifesting neither impatience nor :esent- 
ment at the duration or violence 0} the invectives be- 
stowed upon bim. For my part, I was quite willing to 
pay him. I felt convinced that he would bill me mI 
failed to do so, and considered my |i e wort) more than 
two bits to the public, if not to myse-f, so I held up the 
money that he might see it, and then deposited it ov a 
chip, which I laid upon tbe bank. 

“+ That's all 9 stranger,” said the gaunt ferry- 
man, ‘you’re out! J'st step o’ one side.’ 

«*The Yankee trader had evidently indulged in the 
bope of escaping thie tax, but seeing no altervative 
now, he deposited his money on the chip, and stood off 
according to order. Next followed the old doctor, who 
took it hke a philosopher. Jonnson seemed com 
and powerless from the beginning. A hopeless melan- 
choly was upon him, With a profound sigh, od whe 
his two bits on the chip, remarkin, in @ d: jected tone: 
‘My God! if I only bad my rifiel’ and then passed 
over. Colonel Wash was the last. He was perfectly con- 
vulsed with rage, and declared with many extraordi- 
nary oatbs that he would have satisfaction fur this 
outrage. But what was the use of talking? Wa were 
all shivering with cold, and the movey must ve paid. 
Colonel Wash, with all his vloodthirety propenritics, 
was evidently no fool. That clause ip the ferrywan's 
address: ‘I'll drap him sure!’ was won erfally im- 
pressive. So Colonel Wash put his money upon the 
chip, promising to settle matters on his return. 

“*Tnat’s all right, stranger,’ said the geunt ferry- 
man. ‘Gin'rally speacin’, I'm on band here.’ With 
that he sat down and resumed bis corncob pipe, ap- 
parently quite indifferent to our future movements or 
t© any projects of vengeance that might enter our 
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10 TRIUMPHE. 
A Thanksgiving Song for 1868. 
BE BREVET LIEUTENANT-OOLONEL J. H. MEREDITE. 
Rava out, glad joy-bells, 
O’er land and o’er sea: 
Right is triumphant, 
The Nation is free. 


Thunder, O cannon! 
Not vain was our trust; 
The Faithful have conquered, 
As conquer they must. 


Beat the drums gayly, 
And shout, Loyal Band! 

The Chief of our Army 
Is Chief of our Land. 


Smite the glad cymbals! 
His motto shall be, 
“Stand fast and stand sure, 

Craro Ev.acurs!” 


Wave on the free winds, 
Old Flag, so long riven; 

On ite sacred folds shine, 
Sweet stars from yon heaven! 


Flash, lightnings electric! 
Tell the nations abroad, 

This people is led by 
The Hand of the Lord. 


Beam, Sun of Autumn 
Where gleaners have coms, 

And slow wains are bearing 
The Harvest gold home, 


Smile, Moon of Hunters, 
And tenderly shed 

Thy radiance where slumber 
Our glorious dead, 


Rust, sword, in your scabbard, 
For won is the fight; 

Grant and Colfax are chosen ; 
So God speeds the Right. 


Ring, ye glad joy-bells! 
Let enmity cease. 

O Brothers, grasp hands in 
Thankagiving and Peace! 











VIER GI E. 


BY MARIO UCHARD. 


xvIL. 


Pournu.z as Viergie’s foars were with respect to 
Maruias, I could not avoid compromising matters 
with that rascal. I determined to treat him with 
a high hand, but it was none the less true that I 
must come to some understanding with him. He 
called ou me the next day, and, from the easy 
manver in which he introduced himself, it was 
evident that. he realized the advantage which 
chance had given him over me. 

* Verily, Monsieur le Comte” said he, with the 
simplicity of a patriarch, “I reverse all accepted 
rules of etiqnette in making the first advances in 
an affiir in which, ordinarily, parents wait until 
they are solicite1; but while old people sleep,” 
he adJed, with a paternal smile, “‘ young hearts 
love. With a gentieman like yourself, I think it 
much better to be perfectly frank. I come, then, 
to speak to you concerning the important matter 
which vur dear Viergie yesterday confided to me, 
Young gitls sometimes, however, dream ot these 
thiugs—they misinterpret feelings and intentions.” 

“Mucemoiselle Viergie, sir,” I replied, ‘‘ made 
po mistuke respecting my intentions. We have, 
thorefore, only to agree with regard to the terms 
you aro willing to accept for performing the legal 
formulitics wich the law assigns to you.” 

“T am a father, Monsieur le Comte,” he ex- 
daimod, “ and my daughter’s happiness suffices 
fer me. [t is the crowning of my work. My only 
regret is, that I cannot witnees it; but,” he 
added, with another smile, “young lovers are 
fond of mystery and solitude, and [ feel that I 
ghou'd ouly bo in the way. Liberty is a wild, un- 
sociable goddess, and it is the idol I worship. It 
would, therefore, be difficult for me to live with 
you. My good wishes will, at least follow 

What are my requirements? Spartan black 

, wits an anchorite’s sauce, 1 foresee very 

"he continued, in @ tone of mock humility, 
“that I shall have to resign myself to make what 
is calied a respectable appearance, that I may be 
in keeping with my daughter's exalted position. 
It wiil be of no use my protesting against this, 
Much as | would prefer to remain in obscurity, I 
kuow that ashe will compel me to accept a pension 
or allowance, even in opposition to my wishes. 
Riches area burden to the wise ; but in this, as in 
all other thiuga, I yieid to my daughter’s wishes. 
What sinifive one sacrifice more to a father’s 
heart? Shall I poison my child's happiness by 
refusing to ahare the noble fortune she owes to 
the education I have bestowed upon her? If I 
may be permitted to show my pride in your pres- 
ence, it wonld be an offense with her. Therefore 
Monsieur te ‘omte, let there be no question of 
interest be(ween us; the slightest resistance to 
this, on your part, would wound my 
Nothing for myself: everything for her!” 

It was only the fear of compromising Viergie’s 
Gignity that prevonted me from kicking the mis- 
erable hypvcrite out of the house, and, even as 
it was, | had to exercise the greatest self-control 
éo bear his unbinuaing impudence, 

“Then, sir,” said I, choosing to take his 
fanguage literssi7, “I beg that you will see Mr. 
Langlade, wy iasyer, who will arrange matters 
with % 


you. 

At thie conciasion, which was not at all to his 
taste, Marulue g* ve a start. 

“Of what ore would it be, Monsieur le Comte, 
to bring & third party into thisaffair? Thank 
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since it is necessary that we should leave the 
regions of poetry and love, for those of prose and 
contracts, let us speak unreservedly. Sir Clarence 
offered my daughter great advantages. Iama 
father,” he continued, in a confidential tone, 
“and my situation obliges me to mingle a little 
of middle-age wisdom with your young hopes; 
and I must treat of questions which will, doubt- 
less, shock the charming illusions of love which, 
at this moment, haunt the tender dreams of my 
darling child. She has only me in the world, and 
my duty is to be prudent for both your sakes. 
Cruel Fate will not mitigate its rigor before that 
sweet union which enchants youth, and it——” 

“You may be certain, sir,” I replied, cutting 
his eloquence short, “ that I shall take care of my 
wife’s future by making proper settlements.” 

“I do not doubt it, Monsiear le Comte,” he re- 
turned, making a low bow; “your affection for 
her who will be Countess of Chazol is a sufficient 
guarantee on that point. It behooves us, how- 
ever, to take into consideration another issue, 
which would make you an inconsolable husband 
and me a bereaved father. Pardon my emotion, 
which prevents me from concluding!” said he, 
wiping away the phantom ofa tear. “In the 
event of such a misfortune, which would embitter 
my life, it would be a burden to me to come into 
possession of the rich dower of which I should 
be thus sole and sad heir, did not the marriage 
contract contain a clause which would only secure 
@ portion of such dower to me.” 

The rascal used such skill and argument in his 
reasoning, that I suspected that he did not feel 
so very certain of his own rights in the contin- 
gency to which he referred. 

“Allow me to ask you one question,” said I; 
“@ question whieh may have some connection 
with the point we are discussing.” 

“* Certainly, Monsieur le Comte,” said he, boldly ; 
“ask what questions you please, and I will 
answer to the best of my ability.” 

“When you married Mademoiselle Viergie’s 
mother, did you recognize her child as your own, 
and did you legalize it ?” 

“T was particularly careful not to do this,” he 
exclaimed : ‘I understood too well the honor that 
was done me.” 

“In that case, sir,” I replied, without trying to 
conceal my joy, “‘ you have no rights with regard 
to your wife’s daughter, either as father or heir. 
And, uently, your conscience will not be 
subjected to the sacrifice of declining an inherit- 
ance which the law does not bestow upon you.” 

This argument, ad hominem, seemed to discon- 
cert him for a moment, but it was only a cloud. 

“Tt is a pleasure to converse with you,” said he, 


‘laughing, “‘ and, I might add, instructive. Your 


perception is, in fact, very acute, and might move 
a mind less firm than mine from the path of 
duty ; but beyond the vulgar practice uf the code, 
there is a moral sentiment which springs irom 
the heart. Can I not rely on my daughter's gra- 
titnde? She who owes everything to me! I 
blush, Monsieur le Comte, at the idea of refusing 
her the sole satisfaction that will console her in 
separating from me, I am chained down by my 
tender feelings. In fact,” he continued, suddenly 
changing his tone, “‘ Viergie has no relatives. I, as 
the husband of her mother, broughtherup. She 
has only me in the world, The law would compel 
me, if necessary, to protect and provide for her 
until she comes of age ; and, as she cannot marry 
of her own will, I find myself her natural pro- 
tector, since she must obtain my consent.” 

This impudence made me break through the 
reserve 1 had imposed on myself, 

* But are you not aware,” said I, ‘that the law 
can deprive you of these rights, since it would 
never admit such aclaim on your part ?” 

** Doubtless, Monsieur le Comte,” he returned. 
“T have thought of that, and it would simplify 
matters very much, and permit me to go free as air. 
But you can easily understand that to shirk my 
duty of my own will would destroy my peace of 
mind, I should suffer eternal remorse of con- 
science, On the other hand, I know that you 
would assist me in getting rid of my responsi- 
bility. But, in order to emancipate this young 
girl, and to obtain a decree from the proper tribu- 
nal declaring her free from my control, there 
would have to be a legal investigation, and this 
would play the deuce with the name of the fu- 
ture Countess de Chazol, for my love of truth 
would oblige me to reveal the confession made by 
my deceased wile, in the presence of the curate 
and Madame de Senozan. You can easily realize 
what a hubbub this would create. Viergie, the 
legitiffate daughter of the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness de Senozan! Mademoiselle Genevieve, 
poor child, would suddenly learn her origin, 
and find herself without a mother. I am fully 
aware that absolute proofs are wanting, but the 
scandal would be none the less. Besides, the 
judge would decide every point. I should cer- 
tainly be repaid the cost of maintenance, and for 
the education of my chiid! But, Monsieur le 
Uomte, what a useless and vain plan! What a 
roundabout way to oblige me to receive from 
your generosity more than I should require in my 
old age!” 

“Have done with this comedy, sir,” I replied, 
thoronghly disgusted. “It is no question of vio- 
lence done to your delicacy, as you bypocritically 
pretend, to make you accept terms much too ad- 
vantageous; on the contrary, you rely on your 
threats of scandal to obtain your demands. Let us 
place the question on ita true basis. I always 
foresaw that I should have to pay you, and Iam 
prepared todoso, It does not suit me that my 
wife should owe you a debt of gratitude, as you 
are pleased to term it.” 

“I only wished to show you, Monsieur le 
Comte,” said the rascal, “that I am wholly dis- 
interested in this matter, for I come to you and 
decide in your favor, after receiving the most 
the part of Sir Clarence. Of 





Heaven! we cau understand each other withovt 
the aid of « lawyei to write down our words; and 





compel my child to marry this 
generous son of Erin against her will; but I 





would much rather smooth matters by assuring 
you of my consent. I could——” 

“Tet us come back to the question at issue! 
What sum of money are you willing to accept for 
your daughter?” said I, interrupting him so 
abruptly that he saw that I was getting angry. 

“ Five thousand francs a year,” said he, utter- 
ing the amount as if it were a great concession 
on his part, and prompted only by his benevo- 
lence, 

** You shall have that amount, Now I suppose 
we have nothing more to say to each other. My 
lawyer will settle this business with you—you 


shall be paid the first installment on the day of 


my marriage with your daughter.” 

‘Monsieur le Comte removes all my scruples, 
and his delicacy touches my heart,” he returned, 
in a tone of simulated feeling. ‘I can assure 
Monsieur le Comte, in return, that he will find the 
feelings of a father actuating me in——” 

**T wish to add a few more words,” I returned, 
again interrupting him ; “ namely, that in what- 
ever place [ live with my wife, the payment: of 
this money shall cease if you should by any 
chance sojourn in the same neighborhood.” 

“I understand that, Monsieur le Comte,” said 
he, in an indulgent tone. “‘ Love is fond of mystery. 
I have been young once myself——” 

I spare you the flowery peroration the rascal 
thought it necessary to male. It was fortunate 
that my pride made me so patient. It was only 
for Viergie’s sake that on this occasion also 
Marulas left the house by the door. 


xvi 


Wuen I arrived at La Morniere I found Viergie 
very uneasy. She was watching for me from the 
drawing-room window, and as soon as she 3aw 
me she ran to meet me on the veranda, 

My aunt and Genevieve were there, so that I 
could not speak to her, but from the joyous 
glance in my eyes she saw that I was the bearer 
of good news. I offered my hand ; she gave me 
hers, blushing a little, and that was all; but 
never did any one experience purer or more per- 
fect happiness than I did when I felt the confiding 
pressure of her hand, which said, without a 
single word passing our lips, that we were 
henceforth betrothed. 

Never did more exquisite pleasure intoxicate 
my soul than that given me by that modest 
glance, half-vailed by ber long eyelashes. 

“Hurry, Jean!” said my aunt; “Genevieve 
wants you to finish the sketch of the chateau. It 
seems that she can do nothing unless you out- 
line the perspective for her.” 

“Jean promised to give me a lesson,” said 
Genevieve; “girls know nothing of mathe- 
matics.” 

A few minutes afterward woe were all seated 
under the chestnut trees opposite the chateau. 
Thanks to Genevieve’s prattle, I could isolate my- 
self in my thoughts in the contemplation of 
Viergie, who looked radiantly beautiful. The 
delicious mystery which made us both dream, and 
united our souls, plunged me into a sea of de- 
light. What glances! what smiles! what charms 
in that adorable constraint, in which we read a 
confession of our love under the form of the 
most indifferent words. Once she leaned over me, 
in order to look at Genevieve’s drawing ; I felt 
the beating of her heart. 

The next day at daybreak I was waiting at the 
rocks. She soon arrived in her peasant’s dress, 
which she called her charity uniform. I ‘had 
gathered a bunch of heather, which I gave to her, 
as an emblem that I loved her in the past as 
much as in her new condition of life—in that past 
which weighed so heavily on her mind. 

“Tt is true then,” said she; “I do not dream.” 

*T love you, my Viergie, that is real,” I replied. 

I then informed her that she had nothing fur- 
ther to fear from Marulas, who on that very day 
woald sign in Langlade’s office the papers neces- 
sary for our marriage. 

“It was ordained, then, that you were to pur- 
chase me like a slave,” said she, blushing, and 
with a charming smile, ‘I shall, therefore, be a 
slave to you, my gentle master!” 

The same day I wrote to my uncle a detailed 
account of all the great events that had occurred, 
which were about to effect such a change in our 
projects and in my life. I owed him this defer- 
ence all the more, as I had not thought it neces- 
sary to consult him in the matter. Marriage, 
you know, is his aversion. I used, therefore, all 
the skill and power of reasoning I possessed to 
convince him of the propriety of the step I con- 
templated. 

No, Rene, you know nothing of happiness! 
Nothing in our past follies and passionate adven- 
tures can rive you the faintest idea of that intoxi- 
cation of the heart and senses which I experience 
to such a degree it almost terrifies me. After a 
manly and adventarous life; after losing my 
illusions concerning men and things to an extent 
which renders me skeptical; after believing 
myself superior to the vulgar herd; jaded, sur- 
feited, and tatigued with mere animal pleasures, 
I suddenly find in me a fountain of virgin sensa- 
tions, desires, and heretofore unknown enthu- 
siasm ! 

I frequently accompanied Viergie in her morn- 
ing rambles. We dared not, however, meet every 
day, afraid of setting our Provengals talking. And 
in these almost furtive interviews our hearts en- 
joyed that freedom which everywhere else we 
were obliged to stifle with reserve. These meet- 
ings were delightful. Since I felt certain of our 
future, my passion, which had before been a 
source of irritation to me, was changed into a 
species of grave and confiding tencerness, I felt 
that the end was in my grasp. Virgie, wearing 
on her brow an areola of love, revealed such ex- 
quisite grace and loveliness, that she became 
transfigured as it were, and I trembled for our 
secret. 

Langlade at last informed me that the agree- 
ment with Marulas was signed; then the ad- 
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You can imagine with how much 
%. It was one of those ietteen, the toa 
tents of which you can readily guess, He wag 
furious at my defection ; but since he saw I had 
made up my mind, and that nothing would change 
me, he consented to it, not without overwhelm. 
ing me with irony, through which, however, hig 
affection for me was plainly visible, A résumé of 
his broadside can be given in these words : 
* All marriages are good when they are not bad, 











You are wise enough to risk a folly—fool enough 
to perform by chance an act of wisdom. It is you 
who are in love, and it is you who marry. Take 
a wife, then, if such be your pleasure,” 

He promised to come to Chazol to be present 
at the ceremony before the mayor and curé, 

My act of submission to the admiral accom. 
plished, it only remained for me to make a formal 
demand of Viergie’s hand of my aunt. Even if I 
had not been the confidant of La Mariasse’s revo- 
lation, this duty would have been imposed on me 
from the respect I owed to the protectress of my 
betrothed. 

I was surprised to find Viergie uneasy Tespect- 
ing this simple proceeding. I rallied her about it, 

“* Everything frightens me,” said she, “ I seem 
to be living in an enchanting dream, and I fear 
that some wicked genii will come and suddenly 
awaken me.” 

“My dear child,” said I, gently, “ tell me why 
do you fear this ?” 

“Oh, no! you would laugh at me if I told you,” 
she returned. 

* What!” I exclaimed ; “has the puerile weak- 
ness really a cause ?” 

“Don’t question me on this subject,” she re- 
plied, in some agitation. ‘I should be ashamed 
to confess a ridiculous superstition.” 

“A secret from me!” I exclaimed, laughing, 
“What! already ?” 

I insisted, she refused; but in my opinion al} 
mental reserve is a barrier to love, Her very re- 
sistance made me uneasy. I reproached her for 
her want of confidence, I pressed her so much, 
that she saw I was ready to imagine there was 
some terrible secret. 

** Well, I will tell you,” said she, hesitatingly ; 
* but don’t scold me!” 

‘In heaven’s name, speak, my darling Viergie! 
You frighten me, now.” 

** Listen, then,” she resumed. ‘ My poor mo- 
ther—the poor woman who played the part of my 
mother—believed that she could read the future.” 

* She was a sorceress,” said I, jokingly, relieved 
by this commencement. “I never for one mo- 
ment doubted it.” 

“*You see you only make fan of me!” gaid she, 
half-pouting and half-laughing. 

“Forgive me! I was wrong. Come, let us see 
the effect of her magical science,” 

** Magical! Yes, sir, and you shall soon be con- 
vinced of it—most strong-minded of men! When 
I was an infant, she predicted that I should one 
day meet with the handsome lord of a neighbor- 
ing chateau, and that he would love me.” 

* Really!” I exclaimed. ‘The worthy woman 
was gifted with second-sight, then! I am willing 
to affirm it from my heart. This, then, was the 
sinister prediction you dreaded so much ?” 

“ This is only the first portion of it, and it is be- 
cause that seems accomplished that the second 
portion terrifies me.” 

“This is dreadful, indeed!” said I, laughing. 
“Do, pray, tell me what it was?” ° 

** You laugh to chase away my fears,” said she, 
a little reassured. 

“The completion of the prophecy—quick !” 

“Well! you can easily understand,” she con- 
tinued, in a tone of charming candor, “that, while 
growing up, I often repeated her prediction with- 
out exactly understanding it. I used to ques- 
tion her about the handsome lord, whom I already 
saw in my imagination as belonging to the time 
when kings married shepherdesses, She always 
answered me that I should belong to bim, but 
that he would not be my husband.” 

“Nothing more than that?” I exclaimed, with 
@ genuine sigh of relief. 

“ Was not that dreadful enough? Are not you 
the handsome lord who was to love me ?” 

It is I who love you,” I returned ; “ but it was 
not I whom you met,” said I, laughing, and sud- 
denly understanding the idea of the sorceress, 

* What!” she returned, with an artless smile. 
“Tt must have been that poor Sir Clarence. But 
that makes the whole matter obscure,” 

“On the contrary, my dear Viergie,” I added, 
“it was no prediction at all, but simply foreseeing 
facts which the past would render almost certain 
to happen. The lord was the Marquis de Seno- 
zan, your father, to whom it was their intention 
to restore you, and to whom you really belonged, 
but whom you do not marry.” 





My conversation with my aunt had nothing 
solemn or embarrassing in it, thanks to the terms 
of friendship in which we lived. Apart from the 
astonishment this revelation caused her, my pro- 
posal could not fail to obtain a favorable recep- 
tion from her, because it would in a measure 
legitimize Viergie in her rights, and admit ber 
into the family without any doubt being thrown 
on her pretensions. The mother’s tenderness for 
her child, whom she could not, whom she almost 
dared not, call her daughter, would find in this 
union an end to her perplexities, By becoming 
my wife, Viergie would remain near her. 

My aunt, therefore, confirmed my wishes, Still, 
I was surprised to find a kind of trouble mingled 
with her joy, as if she doubted the sincerity of the 
feelings which determined me to marry. 

I questioned her affectionately on this point, as 
her own son would have done, 

“Do not be offended by my sadness,” she re- 
plied, with that strength of will which she could 
exercise in her hardest trials. “I have passed a 
cruel night with Genevieve.” 

“ Ta she ill?” 





“Yes; she hae been suffering for some days 
without allowing me to see it, afraid of causing 
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me uneasiness ; but yesterday evening, after your 
she bad a nervous pi which 
fris htened me, and I sent for the doctor.” 

Genevieve’s indisposition was fortunately not 
serious. Still, she kept her room for three or four 
days. I scarcely saw Viergie during this time, 
for she, in company with my aunt, remained by 
my cousil.’s bedside, : 

I profited by this opportunity to confer with 
Langlade concerning the marriage settlements. 
The fact of Viergie being in mourning was a suffi- 
cient excuse to spare us the pomp of a Provengal 
wedding, and to reduce the ceremony to strict 
official acts. 

Everything was soon arranged. A letter was 
gent to Sir Clarence. We had nothing to do but 
enjoy that delightful season of courtship, so fu.) of 
charms and bewildering hopes. 

Genevieve, recovered from an attack of fever 
which had nothing alarming in it, was obliged to 
remain quiet in the chateau for some days. She 
insisted that Viergie and I should continue our 
daily walks and rides. Accompanied by Andre, 
we were both delighted to enjoy the delicious 
solitude of the woods. How shall I describe these 
rambles? I can do it better by two words than by 
pages of writing—I loved! 

It seemed to me that a new soul was born in me, 
and I enjoyed happiness, the intoxication of which 
I could never have dreamed of. A slight cloud 
however threw a shadow over our felicity. Poor 
Genevieve, although all fear of the result of her 
{liness had disappeared, remained so languid that 
it made us al) sad, 

Viergie especially seemed to feel this, and I 
could with difficulty dissipate the melancaoly sen- 
timent which took possession of her. 

At times it seemed as if some presentiment ter- 
rified her, as if some unknown peril threatened 
her. I endeavored to laugh away her supersti- 
tious feelings, attributing them to a belief in La 
Mariasse’s prophecies. Even if I succeeded in 
dispelling the cloud, it would soon gather again. 

“IT cannot help it,” she would say. “Iam so 
unaccustomed to happiness, that I cannot yet be- 
lieve it real.” 

xrx. 

Svcu was the condition of things, when, one 
morning, as I was getting up, I heard a noise in 
my antechamber, which I discovered to be Toby 
conversing with some one with a bass voice, which 
limmediately recognized. 

It was Miro, coming like a bombshell, and two 
days in advance of your letter, my dear Rene, 
announcing his return, and which you directed to 
my Paris address. 

I opened my door. 

“What! is it you?” Iexclaimed. ‘Comein!” 

On perceiving me, and seeing that I held out 
my arms, Miro rushed forward. Toby was tripped 
up. You can guess how delighted I was to see 
this good and faithful lad, who, not daring to call 
me his friend, always called himself my dog, in 
order to show, as he says, that his very skin be- 
longs to me. 

“Oaptain—my captain!” said he, in a tone 
which was anything but firm—‘‘ it’s very stupid 
of me, but they will come!” 

And his eyes were filled with tears, 

* You have just come ?” said I. 

“T have been here an hour,” he returned. “I 
just took a look at the old man, and here I am. 
But let me look at you. You did not expect me?” 

“ No.” 

“Captain Rene announced my return in a let- 
ter. You didn’t get it then?” 

“No. But how is it that you are back ?” 

“T have been wounded, They sent me home to 
recruit, and here I am by your side again.” 

You know how attached this humble companion 
of my infancy is to me, and I need not tell you 
the joy it gave me to see him. There is some- 
thing more than friendship between us. I have 
seen him throw himself before me in an engage- 
ment, to cover my body with his. His fanaticism 
for me approaches heroism. 

“Here we are!” he repeated, “Here is the 
park, and the chateau, and the clock, and you! 
I don’t intend to serve in any other ship but yours 
—mind that, captain!” 

“My dear Miro,” said I, laughing, “I don’t 
think I shall go to sea any more.” 

“Pshaw! tell that to the marines! 
not going into politics, are you?” 

“T did not say that,” I returned, finishing 
dressing myself. ‘‘ You'll stay here ?” 

“Most decidedly! I have already told Toby-to 
get my old rocm ready.” 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say that we 
spoke of you. During breakfast he told me of 
your last expedition. I tell you what, Rene, if you 
are not an admiral, it’s only because Miro had not 
the commission in his pocket. It only required 
that. 

But the hour came for me to leave for La Mor- 
niere. I prepared to go out. 

“Are you going hunting?” he asked. 

“No,” I answered. “I am going to visit my 
Aunt de Senozan. I will take you with me, if you 
like.” 

“Well,” he replied, scratching his ear, “if it’s 
all the same to you, captain, I will go another day, 
and take this opportunity to go to Severol.” 

* Just as you like,” 

We left together. Everything delighted him’; 
he felt that healthy emotion on returning to his 
native country that I have often experienced, 

*It is decided then that we leave the service ?” 
said he, referring to what I had said a little while 
before. 

“ Are you sorry for it?” 

**Oh, no!” he returned. 

“You have some projects in view, then ?” said L. 

“*Oh, yes, famous ones! I will tell them to you 
to-morrow, c:ptain.” 

By this time we had reached the end of the 
avenue leading to La Morniere. 

He left me in the best of spirits, and I heard 
him singing a song of patois for a considerable 


You are 


distance, as if he could not restrain his happiness, 
which would ooze from him in song. 

It was late when I reached La Morniere. It 
was the first time since our betrothal that I found 
Viergie so anxious, It was easy to excuse myself 
by announcing Miro’s arrival. Still I saw that she 
had to make an effort to pardon my delay ; but 
there is something so sweet in all lovers’ quarrels, 
that I was not very much annoyed by her tears. 

“You coward!” said I, kissing her; “and I 
have such good news to tell you, too. Yesterday 
I received a letter from the curé, announcing that 
he will publish the banns of our marriage for the 
first time to-morrow. Prepare to receive your 
sentence |” 

The day was, however, a sad one. Genevieve 
was not so well, and Viergie seemed to be singu- 
larly uneasy. I returned to Chazol sooner than 
usual, On entering my chamber I found Miro 
waiting for me. He was seated with his elbows 
resting on the table, and his head between his 
hands. 

“What, you are there?” saidI; “you must be 
fatigued with your journey.” 

On hearing my voice, he rose up. I noticed that 
he was feartully pale. 

“What has happened?” I exclaimed. 

He glanced significantly toward Toby. I sent 
my valet out of the room. We were alone. 

“Now speak !” said I. “‘ What has happened ?” 

“T have had a terrible blow, captain. I have 
been waiting for you to know what it means, for 
you alone can tell me the truth.” 

“What about ?” 

“*T will tell you all,” he replied. ‘‘ This morning, 
on leaving you, I went to Severol to announce my 
arrival to some one whom I have kept in my heart 
for these two years past. I never told you about 
it, because I knew you would have sent me back 
here, and I couldn’t leave you in China, alone. 
To marry sooner or later was not of much conse- 
quence,” 

‘*Oh, it was marriage you contemplated ?” 

** Yes; my sweetheart had pledged me her word, 
and she had mine. I felt quite easy, but on going 
to the house, I found it empty. I made inquiries, 

and am told that the mother is dead, and that the 
girl, my sweetheart, has become a young lady, 
and lives in the chateau of La Morniere.” 

“Viergie! It is Viergie!” I exclaimed, thun- 
derstruck. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 
The Peshawur Mountain Battery, 
India. 

The Peshawar battery of mountain guns is composed 
principally of light field-pieces, which are well adapted 
to the rugged country in which it has been found 
necessary to employ them in suppressing the insur- 
rectionary movements recently made on the Punjaub 
frontier. The district of Agrore, a valley in the Hima- 
layas, India, is governed by a Khan, who has given 
every encouragement to his subjects to plunder and 
rob travelers over his territory. A police force was es- 
tablished to break up this system of outrage, and the 
Khan ordered his soldiers to dislodge them. Several 
severe struggles ensued, and the services of the 
British troops had to be brought into requisition. 
Cavalry, artillery, and infantry, both European and 
native, were engaged, and the campaign, though short, 
was conducted witn the utmost determination. 

The Revolution in Spain. 

From the European illustrated periodicals, French 
and English, we select six engravings represent- 
ing scenes connected with the revolution in Spain. 
One, picturesque and very Spanish in sentiment, 
shows a troop of the inhabitants of La Mancha tra- 
versing a mountain-pass on their way to join the insur- 
gents. The affur at the barricade of the Four Roads, 
Santander, is also shown, and the battle of Aloolea, 
which was more sanguinary than at first reported, 
more than a thousand of the combatants, on one 
side or the other, having been killed or wounded. 
The hoisting of the flag of the revolution at the public 
offices at Madrid was naturally an « ion for popul 
demonstration of the most enthusiastic character, as 
was also the entry into the Spanish capital of the 
favorite of the people, General Prim. The scene in 
front of the Swiss caié is almost American, in the 
eagerness with which the crowd seem to buy the 
newspapers and devour the contents. 
Inauguration of the Perpetual Fair of 

Saint-Ouen, Paris. 

Saint-Ouen is a little island in the Seine, where thou- 
sands of the Parisian population congregate on Sunday 
to breathe a fresher air than that of the cafés on the 
boulevards. At this spot the banks of the river are 
charming. Some benevolent unknown has invited all 
showmen and open air venders, to select some location 
on the island which they can hereafter occupy free of 
cost. This has given rise to the perpetual fair that is 
represented in our engraving. Tobe visitors during the 
fine autumn days are numerous; and, though the cold 
weather will doubtless seon destroy the enchantment, 
the first rays of the spring sun will bring the pleasure- 
seekers back to the delizht of Saint-Uuen. 








EDWARD HEPPELL HALL. 


Epwarp Herren Harz, born at Hunstan- 
worth, in the County of Durham, England, Novem- 
ber 21, 1831, was the second son of the Rev. John 
Netherton O’Brien Hall, then curate of that parish, and 
grandson of the late Admiral Hall, of Forpoint, 

He was intended for the British naval service, but on 
the death of his father, and the removal of the ‘amily 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne, he was placed in the grammar 
school of that ancient town, and received those rudi. 
mentary lessons, which have helped to fit him for his 
subsequent career. 

His independent spirit and robust constitution could 
ill bear the restraints and confinement of scholastic 
discipline. All his holidays and half days were spent 
in visiting the ecenes for which the Tyne, and, indeed, 
the whole North Border, is so famous, and before he bad 
reached the age of twelve our young traveler had not 
only become familiar with the more immediate locality 
of his own home, but had ventured upon excursions 
as far north as the Tweed and the rocky coast of the 
German Ocean laying between the mouths of these 
rivers. 

At the age of fifteen he closed his educational 
career creditably at the Collegiate High School of 
Durham, and after serving a short period in the office 


intending to reach the Great West, which even at that 
early period he seems to have selected as the theatre of 
his future labors. 

Reaching Quebec early in June, 1849, after a stormy 
Passage of six weeks in a “leaky collier brig,” and 
passing up the St, Lawrence and great lakes, he finally 
arrived at Chicago, the young metropolis of the Far 
West, which was then beginning to attract general 
attention as an advantageous settlement, 

Here every inducement was offered our youthful ad- 
venturer to remain, but the “spirit moved bim” to 
further exploration, and having recently read with 
great delight Catlin’s entertaining book on the Indians 
of North America, he resolved to visit them. 

Accordingly, four months later, we find him in Min- 
nescta among the Winhebagoes, camping and trading 
with them. Favored with the friendship of Governor 
Ramsay, Messrs, Rice, Sibley, and Chaplain Gear of 
Fort Snelling, a few of the more influential of the early 
settlers in St. Paul, and the still more valuable aid of 
the famous chief, Hole-in-the-Day, our hero accom- 
plished a journey to te distant post of Pembina and 
the Selkirk settlement. 

Passing the winter of 1849-50 in that icy region, and 
experiencing great hardships, in the spring following 
he again turned his head Southward. But how to re- 
turn? With an exhausted exchequer, a trip of 2,000 
tiles to New Orleans, his next point d’appui, called for 
the exercise of some ingenuity to execute. 

Here he evinced the fertility of resource which has 
since marked his career. Procuring a “ dug-out,” he 
placed all his worldly goods in the stern, and then pad- 
died himself down to St. Louis, whence be prosecuted 
his journey to the Balize on a fiat-boat. Te follow our 
adventurer’s subsequent journeyings by sea and land 
would fill several volumes. 

From 1853 to 1856 he edited and published the ZUinois 
State Gazetteer, Chicago Directory, and other local pub- 
lications, which were eminently successful. 

On the death of his mother in the latter year, he 
again turned his attention to travel, and made a tour of 
Northern Europe, from which he returned just in time 
to move with the Grand Army of the Potomac in the 
capacity of correspondent for the New York Tribune. 

In 1865, at the close of the war, he moved to New 
York, only, however, to perfect his plans for the still 
greater project and darling object of his ambition, viz., 
“ A Tour Round the World.” 

The war had swept away all he possessed of worldly 
googs, but it could not damp his ardor or depress his 
spirit. 

The success of one or two literary ventures secured 
him the necessary means, and on the llth of December, 
1866, he started for San Francisco, intending to pursue 
his journey io the first China-bound steamer. But the 
fates were unpropitious ; and returning overland in the 
winter of 1867, he finally left New York for Europe in 
June, on that long tour from which he is just returned. 

His last journey has occupied twenty-nine months, 
during which he has traveled 58,000 miles. He has 
been pronoanced the most traveled man in America, 
and we do not doubt it. 

We shal! Jcok forward anxiously to the publication of 
his forthcoming volumes of travels, and Portfolio of 
Round the World, views from which we hope to draw 
during the coming winter. 





The High Street Presbyterian Church, New- 
ark, N. J., Rev. D. W. Poor, D.D., Pastor. 


Tue High Street Presbyterian Church is one 
of the best specimens of the decorated Gothic architec- 
ture to be found in the State of New Jersey. It was 
designed by the architect, J. Welch, is built of free- 
stone, and is a genuine structure throughout, It atands 
picturesquely upon the hill on the west side of New- 
ark, at the corner of High and Court streets. The 
audience-chamber will accommodate about 700 persons. 
In the rear is a lecture-room, and beneath it, the place 
of prayer. The beautiful style and substantial charac- 
ter of the building is largely owing to the taste and 
liberality of one of the Elders, Mr. J. B. Pinneo, who 
contributed to its erection not less than $20,000. The 
congregation is now in a flourishing condition. It was 
organized in 1849, and is, therefore, not quite twenty 
years old, 

The first and only pastor of the church is the Rev. 
D.’‘W. Poor, D.D., only son of the eminent missionary, 
Daniel Poor, of Ceyloo. He was born August 21, 1818, 
at the Tillipally Station, and was sent to this country 
inthe autumn of 1839, and graduated with honor at 
Amherst College in 1837. His first settlement was at 
Fairhaven, Mass., in 1842. From that ‘place he was 
called to Newark, in the sammer of 1849, to take charge 
of a little mission enterprise, sustained mainly by Mr. 
J. B. Pinneo, The result was the organization of a 
church in the following autumn, which, under the min- 
istration of its pastor, has grown in strength and num- 
bers up to the present time. Besides taking care of 
his own church, Dr. Poor has been largely instru- 
mental in buiiding up churches among the Germans, 
three of which are in the city of Newark. He has, we 
believe, contributed littie to sacred literature, except 
as one of the associate editors of Dr. Lange’s great Com- 
mentary—his portion having been that on the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. He is now the longest set- 
tled pastor in the city of Newarkand fts vicinity, hav- 
ing been at his post nearly twenty years. 











Thomas H. Benton and a Washington Book- 
seller. 
Tue Washington correspondent of the Cin- 


 cinnati Commercial tells this story of Thomas H. Benton: 


Shillington is an Irish bookseller here, of credit and 
renown. Benton was a neighbor and friend of his, and 
made Shillington cut out of books and newspapers 
every conceivable article on the Pacific Railway and 
bring it to him. He also employed Shillington to select 
from the Congressional Globes, which were brought to 
hs house in CO street by the cartload, the matter that 
he wished in publishing his “ Abridgment of the De- 
bates in Congress.” 

“Tt was a strange and remarkable study,” said Shil- 
lington, “to see that old man lying there, flat on his 
back, unable to rise, with his spectacles poised on the 
tip of his nose, looking through the long debates, 
whose huge folios he held on his breast. He knew 
that he had but a week or two to live, and he was ruv- 
ning a race with death to get the book finished ; for he 
believed that it was the vita! thing to keep the country 
together. He used to send me word jour or five times 
a day to come up there, and the people said that I was 
his slave. If I did not come promptly on time, the old 
gentleman seemed to feel that I was in some way dere- 
lict im my duty to the country. One day, when the 
shop was full of people, word came down, ‘ Mr. Benton 
wants you to come at two o’clock to help him on an im- 
portant matter." As soon as I could possibly leave I 
went around to his dwelling, and found him asleep, 
breathing very hard, with a large volume of the Globe 
on his breast. I lifted the book off and set it on a table 








of a counselor in Newcastle, he embarked for Quebec, 


a little outof resch, Then, secing that he did not yet 


ae ee 


awaken, I hastened beck to my work. In about two 
hours I returned, and the old man looked very severely 
at me, 

“¢*¥ sent for you, sir, two hoursago, I have buts 
month at most to live, sir; and it ie impo:tant for the 
country that this book shall be finished before I die, 
You did not come, sir.’ 
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The Ghost’s Walk—A Supernatural Sensation 
in Louisville, Ky. 


For over all there h' fe = op 4 
Some secret mystery the spirit haunted— 

That said as plain as whisper in the ear, 
“ The place is haunted.””"—Hoop. 


Itis the headquarters of a ghost. It is vis- 
ited nightly by an apparition which occasions great 
alarm among hostlers and animals; appearing at mid- 
night among the stalls; turning off the gas jets; un- 
hitching bridles and check-reins and throat latches; 
rattling buggy wheels; and, in short, creating couster- 
nation intense. The circumstances on which these 
superstitious alarms are based appear to be natural, 
and by no means sufficient to justify the reports given 
out on Green street, where the rear of the stable ter. 
minates, 

About six months Mr. Bacon died. He was 
old citizen of Louisville, and highly appreciated. 
There was nothing unusual in his character. His 
habite were simple and his manners civil and kind. 
There was nothing extraordinary about his death and 
present Ld. ys and all —y YY —— ¥ + = 

went on as 
larly ng = oat 

Two months ago--so runs the story—a little 
boy was running rapidly h the place, ust after 
dark, when he ran pom beng wy ede the deceased 
Eigntened toe pnd atyed pony He was too 

or run away, and the wa 
the light over him and Gua oes e wa 

Next night there was, just before twelve o’clock, 

-——when churchyards yawn, 

And graves give up their dead, 
8 fearful noise in the stalls where the horses been 
carefully secured for the might. One of tek at- 
tendants rose, wc nt down into the place, and joundall 
the halters unloosed. On another occasion the 
suddenly went out, and the form of Mr. Bacon wae fie. 
tinctly seen, a8 one of the negroes declares, standing 


in a cloud half down the long entrance. Chains 
rattle every night; lights are as freakish as glow- 
worms; the es refuse to stand still; the horses 


neigh — — ‘olka aie r; and Seseiese 
among the colored fo who say t mo: is bid 
—a and refuse to go about the pmee at night 
alone, 

We give the matter as it runs on Green street and 
in the saloons about the Journal office. Whether it is 
the practical joke of some enterprising wag or a real 
mystery, we will not pretend to say. There is 
foundation enough to it to cause genuine phe ay— | 
general speculation. What is it? 





An Old Time Dandy. 


Tae days of dandyism are gone forever. 
When King Bremmel was deposed, it lost its most 
powerful support and its grandestexemplar. It made 
the last and bravest stand in that gallant regiment, the 
Tenth Hussars. 1n Dublin, the Tenth, when quariered 
in the city--in the dandy days of 1832, or thereaboutse— 
made themselves famous by their exclusiveness, their 
puppyism, and their affected gublime horror of the 
Irish barbarians. Many stories have been recorded of 
their entire disregard for the feelings of the ;eople, 
high and low, with whom they were placed. Most of 
these stories were unfounded, but some, and these the 
most harmless, have been preserved. I will relate one 
which I think is worth keeping, and which I believe has 
not found its way into print. 

Lord E. F., in the Tenth Hussars, sauntered one fay 
into the Royal Arcade, Dublin. After looking about 
him, he walked into a glovec’s shop and asked to see 
some gloves. Several parcels were shown to him, and 
he selected s pair. While trying them on, he inquired 
of the old lady behind the counter what was to pay. 

“ys Set inde  ecamed, it 

he e ° 
eyebrows; “how much is two and ninepence?” —_ 
ae ee Ke but three pence,” replied the 
,» om . 
hw,” be said,  thres shillings ! I see.” 

He took out his purse and placed three shillings on 
the counter, The shopwoman opened the till-drawer, 
took from it three penny-pieces, falded them in a piece 
of paper, and handed them to the officer. 

“ Your change, air. 
“My change! oh! aw! yes! very good!” 

He went on fitting his gloves. 

“Pray have you got a porter?” 
ne cee ae ae Seta, Shall I call him, 


“Oh, thank you; too much trouble, I’m sure! aw!” 

“No trouble at all, sir.” 

The old lady went to the door and beckoned to some 
one in the di ce, A man in a faded b'ue and yeliow 
livery entered the shop. 

“ Here’s the porter, sir,”’ said the old Indy. 

“Oh! aw! thanks, I’m sure,” rejomed the officer, 


“My man,” turning to the Arcadian offic’al, “do 
know the lio a?” »: en 
“ Portovello, sir? Sure and it’s myself that does, 


we vy Sy ty Hussars?” 
“eT, 4 card to him, pointed to 
on the counter, and said: _ 





“Take that luggage to my servant at this addrena, 
and here’s haif-e-crown for your crouble,” 
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“AN UNKNOWN SOLDIER.” 
(Bee the illustration from a photograph in Frank LEs- 
Lre’s “ InLusrmaTep,” Oct. 24, 1868.) 
Dyrxe alone! Dying alone! 
Think of it, pitiful hearts! 
Lying down, help'ess, and hopeless, and dreary, 
Friendless, untended, and failing, and weary— 
Unsoothed, to shiver 
At the brink of the river, 
When the dew of the death-hour starts. 


“An unknown soldier!” No hero, 
Rewarded with glory and gain, 
A threadbare tatter of being, 
Blown off of the world’s broad plain ; 
Down-trod—swept into the surge 
Setting out to that soundless sea, 
That never yields up of its treasures, 
For all that so precious they be! 


Dying alone! Dying alone! 

After his fighting is done ; 
Sadder such death is above any other— 
Never a sister, a friend, nor a brother, 


And he lies under the stone! 


Oh! for one word of sweet soothing! 
Oh! for one heart-given kiss! 
In the annals of unknown enduring 
There's no bitterer thing than this! 
It is not hard to live loveless 
While the strong man’s strength is his own, 
But when he lies down for the last time, 
It is pitiful—dying alone! 


Dying alone! Dying alone! 
Only a desolate waif! 
When the breath grew fluttering and fleeting, 
No last, dear, familiar greeting. 
Think of it! Think of ic! 
Which of you'd drink of it? 
Sitting at home, so safe! 


Was there a mother to love him’? 
Was there a sweetheart to bless ? 
Or some wifely and womanly darling, 
Whose mouth he died, yearning to press? 
And does she sit, broken and pallid, 
"Neath the roof of some poor little home? 
For the fall of his feet is she listening ? 
Alas! that they never shall come! 


Dying alone! Dying alone! 
Merciful Son of our God! 
Thine was the desolate doom of the Cross! 
Thine were the stripes of the rod! 
Throw Thy grace over him— 
Let Thy love cover him, 
Now he lies under the sod! 


THE PURCHASE SYSTEM. 


A TALE. 














“Trenz, Milly! Never say I was not born 
star,” cried Frank Chester, burst- 


"hundred ponnds being lodged in the agent’s 


hands, he would be gazetted to a captain's com- 
mission in his regiment. 

“Why, Frank,” said Milly, after reading it, 
* you'll be a captain after all, then? Oh, you 
dear old boy!” 

The little woman laid her hands upon his shoul- 
ders and gazed into his face, with such a proud 
and happy look in her great blue eyes, that Frank 
could do nothing less than be suddenly very 
spooney and sentimental indeed—because she was. 

A tall, broad-shouldered young fellow of six- 
and-twenty was this same Frank Chester, with a 
mass of crisp light curis climbing over his broad 
forehead, in utter ignorance of a parting, and 

out everywhere into mutiny against 
being short after military fashion. 

Owing to several men above him having left or 
exchanged on the return of the regiment, Frank 
Chester had found himself “first for purchase 
for his company” some time before he had ex- 





it. 
* And now, Milly,” said Frank, “the next thing 
is to arrange about the money. I’ve been adding 


up, and we've just got the regulation price—that’s 
eleven hundred pounds, you know ; but I’ve prom- 
ised Esdale, whose step I get, to give six hundred 
more, and that’s what troubles me, you see. I 
don’t like running into dept, and yet we can’t 
afford not to purchase.” 

“But, Frank,” urged Milly, “ why do you give 
the six hundred pounds then? If you haven't 
got it, why can’t you tell Captain Esdale so, and 
pay the regulation price only ?” 

* Because if I did, Milly, Esdale would exchange 
at once, and the step would be lost. Besides, it’s 
the custom of the Service. And I can always get 
the money back.” 

“Yes, dearest; but it seems such a dreadful 

thing to be in debt, and for such a large sum. 

Why, it’s nearly as much as the price of the com- 
1” 


“Oh, as to that, it’s thought rather cheap by 
our fellows. There’s Shilson the other day gave 
nine hundred, and Ramsay, of the Hundred and 
Tenth, is offering a thousand, and can't get any 
one to take it ; so there’s nothing against my get- 
ting as much when I sell out, After all, it’s as 
broad as it’s long, Milly ?” 

“But still, Frank, it does seem so horrid to be 
in debt, and not able to pay it. Why can't we 
wait, and not purchase? We are very comforta- 
ble as we are; and though I'd rather see you s 

than anything, siill, don’t you think, 
Frank, we can’t afford it ?” 

“ My dear little woman, you don’t understand 
these things, and you never will. It might be ten 
or twelve years before I got my company, without 


would be going over my head, one after 
another. I couldn’t stand it, Milly; besides, I 
ean exchange ont again, and get three or four 
hundred for that.” 
“And have to go out to India again? Oh, 
Frank, we couldn’t do it, and the baby only a year 
old, and it never was well out there. Dont do 
that, there’s a darling.” 
The blue eyes filled up again, and would not 
be comforted until Frank promised that be would 
not exchange, and that the baby should not go 
out to India again. 
He lighted a cigar, and turning out of his pretty 
little garden, strolled across to the mess. 
“Well, captain, how are you?” said a young- 
ster, ashe camein. ‘You are a lucky fellow. I 
only wish I had your chance. Why, you're under 
seven years’ service, and Travers has thirteen, 
and not an idea of his company.” 
Travers was the senior lieutenant, and had been 
half way up the list when Chester joined as a boy ; 
but not being for purchase, Frank was now going 
gamma as several had done before 


A step sounded on the staircase, and Esdale, 
the officer whose company Frank was about to pur- 
chase, strolled in. . 
“ How d’you do, Esdale ?” 
**How are you, Chester? More accomodating 
I see ; what is it this time ?” 
** The old story,” replied Frank. “‘ But seriously, 
Esdale, I want to go to one of these fellows for 
your six hundred, till I can raise the money else- 
where and I don’t know how to set about it.” 
“The easiest thing in the world, my dear boy; 
go up to Leverson, Cavendish Court ; I'll give you 
my card, and he’ll let you have it without any 
fuss, and you may be sure he won’t send your 
paper all flying over town for want of an owner. 
I’ve had hundreds from him, and never found 
him wanting yet.” 
“How about interest?” asked Frank, can- 
tiously. 
“Ob, anything from five to fifty per cent., I 
fancy ; but that won’t be much, for I suppose 
you'll exchange, and get the money that way.” 
** We'll yes. I—I suppose I shall,” said Frank, 
put ill at ease with himself by the recollection 
—. at home, and his promise touching the 
aby. 
It was not until night that Frank told his wife 
what had passed between him and Esdale, and 
announced his intention to go up to town by the 
morning train, and see Mr. Leverson personally. 
Cavendish Court was not easily found next day, 
when he went up to London by early train. It 
was a dingy, smoke-dyed lane lying somewhere 
near Charing Cross, between the railway terminus 
and Whitehall; Mr. Leverson’s abode was the 
dingiest and most smoke-dyed house in the 
court ; and, as Frank knocked, he could not help 
wondering how a capitalist of such means as Mr. 
Leverson could condescend to inhabit such a 
place. However, the door opening cut his won- 
der short, and finding from the sallow, undersized 
boy who answered his knock, that the capitalist 
was within, he entered a dingy office containing a 
high desk, ink-stained, and strewn with papers, 
an old almanac, a print of Martin’s Last Day, 
and as dirty a window as Frank had ever seen, 
Leaving him in this unpromising room, the boy 
disappeared through a second door; then re- 
appeared with the request that Frank would walk 
in, as Mr. Leverson was quite at leisure, 
Frank had pictured to himself a thin, pinched, 
querulous old man, with one hand on a check- 
book and one leg in the grave, who would screw 
him down to the lowest point, or pay one-half his 
advance in bad pictures or worse wines. Mr. 
Leverson was a stout, hearty man of some forty 
years of age, with a rosy face dimpled into a con- 
tinual smile ; slightly bald, but with what hair he 
had, carefully made the most of; he was dressed 
in plain gray, and wore no rings, chains, or any 
of the jewelry conventionally associated with the 
of money-lenders. 
He was seated in a comfortable arm-chair by 
the side of a handsome secretaire. A bird was 
hanging in the window; several cheap engray- 
ings, prettily framed, ornamented the wails, 
which were covered with a paper all rosebuds 
and trelliswork. 
On Frank’s entrance he rose, and cordially held 
out his hand, pushing a chair forward opposite 
his own, and smiling as if he had known, and had 
been expecting, Chester all his life. 
“From Captain Esdale—one of my oldest and 
best friends,” he began, reading the card which 
Frank handed to him. “And how, mayI ask, 
did you leave Captain Esdale, sir? In good 
health, I trust, as usual ?” . 
“Yes, I believe, much as usual,” answered 
Frank ; he recommended me to you as——” 
“Ah! exactly so,” interrupted the capitalist, 
smiling in the greatest good humoy, “the captain 
always remembers his friends, What deliciously 
warm weather! Quite summery for April, and 
prospects of a magnificent harvest, sir!” 

Frank assented; not that he knew much, or 
cared much, about the harvest just then. 

“TI called to see you, Mr. Leverson——” he 
began, blushing. 

“Whatevef you want, you know. No ques- 
tions. A small temporary accommodation. I 
hear the winner of the Derby stands at sixty to 
one ; capital chance to make a good thing. What 
shall I say, twenty, fifty, a hundred? Say the 
word, Mr. Chester; as a friend of Captain Es- 
dale’s, three or six months, and renew as often 
as you please; that’s my way of doing business 
—money down, and no questions. Allow me to 
offer you a glass of sherry.” 

He pushed the decanter across. 

Frank helped himself, and stammered out that 
he wanted six hundred pounds for the purchase 
of his company; a8 to repayment, he hoped to 
repay within the year, either by exchange or 
through his friends, 





“Six hundred!” said the capitalist, his smile 


purchase, and all the while every youngster in the | growing 
regimeut 


a shade colder; “certainly, and for so 
laudable an object! It’s a certainty, my dear 
Mr. Chester; companies are rising every day. 
You'll make money by it, mark my words ; you'll 
make money, sir.”’ 

He touched a hand-bell on the table. 

“Bring the check-book, Henry,” to the boy, 
who answered the summons, “ and fill in a blank 
check for six hundred. ‘Lhe terms will be a little 
high, Mr, Chester, but I can let you have the 
muney.” 

The boy entered with the check-book. Ths 
capitalist signed the filled-up check, tore it out 
of the book, gave the book to the boy again, and 
the boy disappeared. 

“Tf I understand you, Mr. Chester, you want 
the sum of six hundred pounds on the security of 
your commission. Well, I can accommodate you. 
Here is a check for six hundred pounds; here 
is a promissory note, at twelve tuonths, to re- 
pay me the sum of eight hundred pounds, value 
received; and here is a paper authorizing me 
to deduct that amount, with interest, from your 
commission money, should you sell out.” 


“Why, it’s over thirty per cent!” gasped 


“Thirty-three pounds six shillings and eight- 
pence per cent. per annum, exactly. Levi oppo- 
site would charge you fifty. If you can't pay the 
money at twelve months’ end, you can renew at 
ten per cent—a mere bagatelle.” 

Frank considered for a moment. [If he failed 
to obtain the money, his character in the regi- 
ment would be affected, as a man who had put 
down for purchase, without the means to do so. 

“Well, Mr. Chester, shall I give you the 
check ?” 

lrank held out his hand, and the treacherous 
slip of paper was his own, He hurriedly signed 
what was laid before him for his signature, and, 
wishing the capitalist “‘ good-morning,” clapped 
his hat on, and burst out of the room into the 
open air. 

When he opened his garden gate in the even- 
ing, Milly ran out to meet him, all blue ribbons 
and muslin. 

** Well, dearest? Have you got it?” 

“Yes, Milly, it’s all right,” he replied, kissing 
her. But he did not tell her what he was to pay 
for it. 3 

“Oh, I'm so glad, you dear old captain!” 
And Milly clapped her hand and ran in to order 
dinner; while Frank went up to dress. 

In the next Friday’s Gazette appeared the fol- 
lowing: “111th Regiment, Lieutenant Francis 
Chester to be captain, by purchase, vice Esdale, 
who retires.” 

After this, all went on again in the usual 
routine. Frank found his duties much lighter 
than before, and more pleasant; he was able to 
devote more time to Milly; he had not to go on 


those adful “‘ guards,” which used to keep 
him all night and part of two days. In short, 
there be no possible doubt about it, he had 


done a very wise and sensible thing. At all 
events, so he thought, and so, as in duty bound, 
thought Milly. 

He had written to an uncle in India who he 
thought would be likely to help him in repaying 
Leverson; and he had gone down once or twice 
to an old gentleman who ‘bad stood godfather to 
him in years gone by; but the old man had 
grown crusty and suspicious since those days, and 
Frank soon found out that there was a vast differ- 
ence between a half-sovereign “tip” to a school- 
boy, and a tip required by a captain in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service. 

Still, there were only two months gone yet, out 
of the year of grace, and in ten months some- 
thing waa sure to turnup. “Besides, after all, 
if the worst comes to the worst, I can always ex- 
change.” He said this to himself,though, and 
not to Milly. 

But somehow or other ten months more did 
slip by, in a most unaccountable way, and still he 
had made no provision toward meeting the eight 
hundred pounds owing to Mr. Leverson. 

* ] shall have to renew ; that’s all,” he thought, 
“T.everzon said he would renew, and only charge 
ten per cent.” So the easy-going fellow went on 
with his work, as though the whole thing were 
settled comfortably. 

On the day previous to that on which the “ bill” 
would fall due, came this letter from Leverson : 

“‘ Dear Srr—As your promissory note which I 
hold for eight hundred pounds falls due the day 
after you receive this, I shall be glad of a com- 
eT istmeling 1 om, yur cholient uarvenh, 

ar meeti 1 1 ‘Trvan 
g ng am, your o F 


N. 
“To Captain Chester, etc., etc.” 


He answered thus : 

‘Dear Sm—lI find it is not quite convenient to 
pay off the eight hundred pounds I owe you just 
at present, I shall, therefore, be obliged if you 
will renew, as you said, at ten per cent for an- 
other year, Yours, ete, Frank CHESTER.” 

By return came the reply : 

“Dear Str—In answer to your favor of yester- 
day, I enclose promissory note for eight hundred 
and forty-five pounds, at six months, being 
amount of principal and interest, with expenses 
for that time. is you will please sign and re- 
t and I will remit your original note canceled, 
Yo etc. J. Levenson.” 

To this Frank wrote : 

‘“‘Sra—I asked you to renew for twelve months, 
and should wish that arrangement carried out, 
Meanwhile, I enclose the note for six months, 
signed as you desired, Yours, etc., 

“Prank OnEsTER.” 

The capitalist answered : 

“Dear Str—I am sorry I cannot comply with 
your wishes. My rule is to renew for six months 
certain at ten per cent—a fnode of business prac- 
ticed by no other office in London, At the expir- 
eee hy that el I shall be Gad Se meee you, 
shou ‘ou sti — accomm: ion, with a 


iew to arran Y etc., 

at ° “J. Levenson,” 
Enclosed was the first note, and this Frank 
locked up im his desk, among other less costly 





curiosities already there. Then he sat down 
wrote another letter to his uncle in India, = 
ting forth his difficulties, and how they had un. 
avoidably arisen, and entreating him for the loan 
of six hundred pounds, to stand at interest till he 
should be able to pay it off. 

When Milly came in from a walk, and saw the 
writing-desk in front of her husband, she knew 
that he had been writing about the money ; and, 
although she did not ask the question, Frank un- 
derstood well enough why the scarlet feather 
came brushing against his face, and why the 
warm cheek nestled against his own; but he 
pretended not to know, and went on scribbling 
absurd faces and comical little figureg on the 
blotting-paper, aa if his only thought was to cover 
it as thickly as possible. 

The summer was come again. Strawberries 
and cream had given in to cherries, and cherries 
were beginning to look foolish beside the rosy- 
cheeked apples, when the long expected letter 
from Uncle John arrived. 

Milly and her husband were sitting in the little 
arbor at the end of their garden, watching the 
efforts of the baby to make a clean frock dirty ; 
in which it succeeded admirably, considering its 
limited understanding and the genera) lack of 
available dirt. 

For a few minutes the letter lay on the table 
unopened, both fearing to know its fate; then 
Milly, as the bolder of the two, snatched it up, 
and breaking it open, read as follows : 

“Dear Nepuew—I am sorry to find that you 
have commenced so early in life to run into debt. 
When at your age, 1 did the same, and have not 
paid all off yet. However, as my sister Mary's 
only child, I cannot leave you altogether in the 
lurch, I, therefore, enclose a bill for a portion of 
the sum you mention, to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of your debt. I am writing this in my 
“kutcherry,’ where the thermometer stands at 
ninety-six, so you must excuse brevity. Your 
affectionate uncle, JOHN PARNELL.” 

Enclosed was a bill on the Oriental Bank for 
four hundred pounds. A bright pink slip of pa- 
per, all flourishes and watermarks, which Milly 
thought the prettiest thing she had ever seen. 

‘Oh, Frank, dear, [’'m so glad! How kind of 
Uncle John, is it not? And now there is only two 
hundred pounds left to pay off, and we shall soon 
save that out of your pay. I was adding up to- . 
day, and I find I can save fifteen shillings a week 
out of the housekeeping money, and that’s 
thirty-nine pounds a year. And if we wash at 
home, that’s another ten pounds, and baby won’t 
want anything for ever so long, and I don’t intend 
going to any more balls or parties, Oh, it'll be 
such fun, Frank, dear, won't it ?” 

But Frank looked rather glam, asif he did not 
see much funinit. Truth tosay, he felt remorse- 
ful for having deceived Milly. 

“Why, Frank, dear, you don’t look a bit happy. 
What’s the matter? Don’t you think it’s a good 
one?” The little woman took up the bill, and 
began reading it over, as if fearful it was a sham 
" Oh, it’s right enough,” said Frank, rather 
sulkily ; “ give itto me, and I'll go and pay it into 
the bank before it gets Jost.” He stretched out 
his hand and took it away from her. 

“Frank! Frank! what is the matter? Yon 
never spoke like that before ; I’m sure it is quite 
safe with me. I wouldn’t lose it for the world. 
What is the matter, Frank? You are not angry 
with me?” She burst into tears, and buried her 
poor little face on his shoulder. 

** My own darling, of course I am not; I didn’t 
mean to be so cross, only it is a nuisance to have 
to pay away all this money to Leverson, and get 
nothing for it.” 

“But Frank, you did get something for it! 
You got your company, and that’s a great thing 
to get.” 

* So it is, but still, it does seem like throwing 
money away. Only think what we might have 
bought with it; why, we could have set up a little 
varriage! And you know how much you have 
wished for one.” 

“But I don’t now, Frank, really. I’d much 
rather walk, indeed I would ; and the pony would 
always be getting ill, and the man would eat ever 
so much, and then you'd get thrown out and have 
your legs broken, and then you'd be obliged to 
sell out, and what would become of us then? My 
dear Frank, I don’t want the carriage ; indeed I 
don’t.” 

Next week, carrying with him the bill for four 
hundred pounds, he started for London, on a visit 
to Cavendish Court. 

The court was as smoke-dried and dingy as ever 
—perhaps a trifle more so, than when he saw it in 
the spring ; but Mr Leverson still looked as cool 
and as smiling as evor, and was charmed to see 
him. 

After mutual greetings, he produced his bill, 
handing it over to the money-lender with an in- 
timation that it was to form part payment of the 
loan, 

**Much obliged, Mr. Chester,” said Leverson, 
glancing at it, and throwing it carelessly on the 
table ; “four hundred pounds, yes, exactly, leay- 
ing a balance of—of ”—he rapidly turned over the 
leaves of a ledger—‘ of four hundred and forty- 
five pounds due September 2ist. Twenty-six 
days yet to run.” 

* Yes, that’s it,” said Frank. ‘‘ Now, what ar- 
rangement can you make to let the balance run 
on for another year?” 

* Another year. Twelve months. 
time, and money rising every day. 
six months?” ‘ 

“IT want it for a twelvemonth,” cried Frank. 
“Tl pay you fair interest for it. You ought to 
trast me now, after paying off half.” 

“So I do, my dear sir, so I do. As you say, 
half paid off. Still, you see, the four hundred 
pounds only covers the interest of the loan— 
little more. The principal still remains.” 

“And pretty good interest too,” broke out 
Frank. “Thirty-three per cent!” 

* Excuse me, Mr. Chester, you came to me, not 
I to you. You wanted the money, and I gave i:, 


It’s a long 
Can’t we say 
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on my own terms, and I will do so again on my 
own terms.” 

“ How much, in Heaven’s name?” cried Frank, 
frightened at the change in the Leversonian man- 


ner. 
The capitalist penciled some figures on a slip 
of paper, and handed the slip to Frank. 
2a. 4 
To or'ginal debt . o « e868 
To interest to Sept. 21,18— 178 0 0 
To stamps, etc. . e ‘ 110 0 


Total . 64 10 0 
“Why, that’s more than before!” said Frank, 
turning pale. 
“It is.” 


“The interest is higher, too.” 

‘Forty per cent. Money is dearer than it was ; 
the security also is less.” 

“ How do you make that out ?” 

“They are going to reduce the army by two 
companies per regiment, in which case you will 
be @ supernumerary, and will be liable to be 
placed on half-pay.” 

“J ghan’t pay it!” cried Frank, losing his 
temper. 

* Very good, Mr. Chester; but [ still hold your 


promise to that effect, and a gentleman’s word is | Pi 


usually worth something.” 

“You must excuse me, Mr. Leverson. I beg 
your pardon. I’m an excitable sort of fellow, and 
you know I’m not used to this sort of thing. T'll 
pay you the money. No, not that, thank you!” 
as Leverson pushed the new bill toward him. 
“Not that, I'll pay you the money on the 2lst, I 
think it is. Good-morning, sir; sorry I lost my 
temper. Good-day!” 

It was in no enviable frame of mind that he 
hurried along the streets, He felt angry with 
himself for having broken with Leverson; felt 
angry with the shops for displaying such stores of 
wealih, a very little of which was wanting to 
make his worldly affairs comfortable; felt angry 
even with poor unoffending Milly. 

“Tt it hadn’t been for her and the confounded 
baby, I could have exchanged at once, and made 
it all square,” he muttered. Which showed him 
to be in a bitter temper indeed. 

He had walked along Pall Mall, and turned up 
St. James’s street, when it struck him he would 
look in at Bull’s, the exchange agency. “‘ He may 
have something that will do for me without my 
going abroad. At all events there is no harm in 
asking.” And so in he walked. 

Mr. Bull was a pleasant-spoken man, with an 
official tone in his conversation that gave to his 
somewhat illegal business quite a Horse Guards’ 
flavor. 

He was surrounded by huge sets of bound ledg- 
ers and gazettes, and looked altogether like a 
military secretary in very flourishing circum- 
stances, 

On Frank mentioning his business, Mr. Bull 
pulled down one of his ledgers, and ran his finger 
down the page. 

“Something at home, quiet and comfortable, 
eh? Let me see. Military train wants eight hun- 
dred ; adjutancy of militia, one thousand five hun- 
dred ; ditto volunteers, eight hundred ; paymas- 
ter in regiment at home would exchange even; 
cavalry at home, regiment never Jeaves England, 
three thousand pounds, and cheap, Captain Ches- 
ter, cheap, I assure you. A troop frequently goes 
for more.” 

Frank explained his object was to get money, 
not to pay it, and that he was in somewhat urgent 
need of four hundred pounds. 

“Then I’ve got the very thing for you, Captain 
Chester! Only camein this morning! Regiment 
in India, good colonel, prospect of a run among 
the seniors shortly ; first-rate station ; only four 
years more to serve; and my client offers four 
hundred pounds—just what you want—and pas- 
sage. It’s the best we have had on our books for 
months, sir, and really worth your serious consid- 
eration.” 

“Thank you,” said Frank, ‘‘it does seem very 
fair, I'll think it over. Good-morning.” 

‘Perhaps you will favor me with your address, 
in ease I should hear of anything else likely to 
suit you.” 

Frank gave his regiment and address, and went 
out. 

“Tt’s an uncommonly good offer,” he thought 
for the filtieth time as he was whirling along in 
the train toward home ; “just the money I want. 
And after all, India’s not a bad place ; Milly will 
have her carriage, and all that sort of thing; I 
don’t see why she shouldn’t like it. Besides, if a 
girl marries a soldier, she must expect a little 
knocking about.” 

Milly ran out and kissed her husband as was 
her wont, but Frank's kiss was a trifle colder than 
usual, and he muttered something about being 
tired and hot, and stumped past her, and went up 
to his dressing-room, as if he wanted to get away 
from her. At dinner, too, he answered her ques- 
tions very sharply, and went on eating very 
grimly. 

- dear, what is the matter ?” asked Milly 
at night when they went up-stairs. 

“Oh, nothing,” growled Frank ; “‘I’'m both- 
ered.” 


“ Ig'it about that horrid money, dear ?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“ Frank, mayn't I know what itis? Perhaps I 
could help you.” 

It was impossible to resist the pretty, patient, 
winning little creature; so Frank, denouncing 
himself for a monster, told her all about the ex- 
change for four hundred pounds ; and she, like a 
brave little woman, as she was, did not oppose it ; 
a fact which made Frank all the more eager to 
give it up. 

About a week before the “bill” would be due, 
Frank received a letter from Leverson, which 
startled him not a little. It was as follows: 


ou that your 
ight hun 


and forty-five 
of four hundred and 


**Dzan Sre—I beg to remind 
pro 
pounds, 


note for 
which a 


forty-five remains against you, will be due 
on the 21st instant, 

“As you have declined to make any arrange- 
ment toward meeting it, I suppose you intend to 
pay it offin full, Should you not do so, and in 

he event of my not hearing from you in the 
meantime, I shail have to place the note in my 
solicitor’s hands, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“J. LEvERsON.” 

He took his hat, and went out to try and walk 
off his anxiety; but the faster he went, the more 
did it seem to cleave to him; the bright fields 
lost their beauty; the hedge-rows, reddening in 
their summer coats, seemed like so many straight 
lines leading on to the one inevitable goal await- 
ing him. So he turned back, and entering the 
town by another road, went into the club fora 
game of billiards ; but the balls ran so contrary, 
and he missed so many strokes which were usu- 
ally a certainty to him, that he threw down his 
cue in a pet, and went out into the streets again. 

As he was passing the * Blue Stag,” he saw a 
knot of men standing inside round the bar. 

**Holloa! Chester,” cried one of them, “have 
you heard about poor Travers?” 

“No! What about him?” cried Frank, stop- 


Dg. 
“Shot himself last night! Stockton has just 
had a letter from the adjutant.” 

“Poor dear Travers!” said Frank. 
earth made him do it?” 

“Some row about money, I believe; they say 
he has let in the Jews pretty considerably.” 

** Well, that’s a comfort at any rate,” growled 
Frank, and strolled on toward home. 

Travers had been senior lieutenant in the regi- 
ment when Chester purchased his company over 
him, and since then, not being able to keep pace 
with his brother officers, had been compelled to 
exchange toa West Indian regiment; going to 
the bottom of a list of twenty men long junior to 
himself in the service. 

“Poor fellow,” thought Frank, “he is not so 
far wrong, after all. No more duns where he’s 
gone. It’s of no use. I must write to Bull, and 
take the four hundred pounds. There’s only a 
week more, and then I suppose I shall be clapped 
in jail, or placed in some equally pleasant posi- 
sition; not to speak of interest at one hundred 
per cent. I'll write tg Bull to-night. I won’t tell 
Milly till all is settled, and Leverson is paid; I 
shall bave better heart to do so then.” 

He wrote accordingly. By return of post came 
Mr. Bull’s answer, saying that the exchange was 
in course of being arranged, and that the money 
would be paid, minus his commission of twenty 
pounds, as soon as it appeared in the Gazette, In 
a postscript he added, that should Captain Ches- 
ter be in immediate want of the money he would 
advance it at once, 

This offer Frank willingly accepted, and, before 
the week was out, had the pleasure of sending 
Mr. Leverson a check for the four hundred and 
forty-five pounds, and of receiving a polite note, 
and his bill canceled, by return. 

A few days alterward, the Gazette announced 
the exchange, and nothing was left for Frank but 
to settle his affairs, and join his new regiment in 
India. 

Yes, there was one other thing. I had nearly 
forgotten that, though Frank had not forgotten it. 


“ What on 


He had to teil Milly. = 
But he was saved that hard task after all, by 
Milly herself. 


“Tam glad you have done it, Frank dear,” she 
whispered, taking his hand in both of hers, and 
looking up, lovingly, in his face. “I saw the 
letter lying on the table, and knew at once it was 
about that.” 

**But, Milly, do you think you can stand it? I'll 
leave you at home if you like.” 

“Oh, Frank, don’t talk so; anything but that! 
I don’t a bit mind going ; and it will be so differ- 
ent, now that you are a captain. When shall we 
start, do you think ?” 

** Perhaps, in a month, perhaps less ; I can’t 
tell yet.” 

* And we shall get out just for the cold weather 
—how nice it will be !—and we shall see all our 
old friends again, and I shall have such lots of 
work to do in getting baby’s things ready. We 
will take out everything this time with us, won’t 
we, Frank ?” 

And then she ran off, to tell baby all about it ; 
how she was going back to India, and to the beau- 
tiful hills, and to see the monkeys, and the great 
elephants, and to have the old “bearer” again, 
and she clapped her hands, and tossed the baby 
up, and the baby crowed, and screamed, and 
jumped, and fell fast asleep in her arms; and 
then Milly drew down the blinds, and laid her in 
her cot, and, kneeling down beside it, prayed that 
it might be always so, and that God would bring 
no harm to her darlings in the far-off land they 
were going to. And this was the way in which 
Frank’s little wife bore the news that Frank was 
so afraid to tell. 

However, he was clear of Leverson, and what 
little he still owed, his fine Indian pay would soon 
provide ; all which gave him courrge for his work, 
and he went about cheerfully with Milly, falling 
in with all her plans, and cordially approving of 
all her purchases. And so all the purchases got 
to be completed, and all the farewells said, and 
Frank stood on the great ship’s deck watching 
the blue land of his home grow fainter and dim- 
mer over the wave-tops, and pointed out to Milly 
the bluff headlands and snug harbors they might 
never see again. And so they watched till even- 
ing faded into night, and the great sea-lights 
glimmered out along the coast, and the heavy 
south-west wind came soughing along from the 
wide ocean whither they were bound, whistling 
through the cordage, and making the vast ship 
quiver and plunge, and send black waters from 
her bows in grea’ angry waves, And so at last 
Milly, shivering, drew her husband away, and they 
went down to the brightly-lighted saloon below, 
and lost themselves in the crowd of strange faces 





there. 


Six months roll away, and husband and wife 
are settled in Frank’s new regiment. 

The ills that Milly dreaded have passed lightly 
over their heads; the baby has increased in 
stature and in power of lungs, under their old 
“bearer ;” and Frank is well and strong, and 
save for a short grumble now and then at the 
heat, or at the monotony of the station, appears 
contented. 

“Next year,” thought Frank, “these things 
will be squared, and then we shall be able to turn 
round. I must chance it till then. It isn’t as 
though Milly had nothing ; she has her own hun- 
dred a year, though she can’t touch the principal. 
What with that, and what with an officer’s wife’s 
pension, she wouldn’t be a beggar.” 

But that year the dreaded cholera came tear- 
ing through the country, and, settling upon 
Frank’s regiment, counted its victims by tens, 
and soon by hundreds. At a moment’s notice the 
men were marched into camp, and hurried up 
and down in the deadly jungles, now rank and 
steaming from the autumn rains, in a vain at- 
tempt to fly from the pestilence. 

Night and day did the officers tend their men, 
exhorting them to bear up and fight against their 
fears ; night and day did they see their words of 
hope falsified by sudden and cruel death. 

Foremost among the helpers of the sick was 
Chester. Milly and the child were sent off to the 
hills on the first outbreak. Thus freed from anx- 
iety on their account, he was able to devote all 
his time and energies to his soldiers, and he did 
it nobly. Many were the wild words of cursing 
he staid, as he bent his face over the dying, 
and spoke of the home the sick had quitted, and 
the heaven they were nearing ; spoke words such 
as soldiers love, of father or mother ; caught from 
parched lips the last few sentences of love, and 
held many a fevered hand till the last hard strug- 
gle was over. 

Then came a slackening in the disease. Strong 
men no longer died in a few hours, but lived for 
days; recoveries became more common ; medi- 
cine began to assert itself ; the survivors no longer 
sat in moody silence, awaiting who should be the 
next; but ate and drank, and set about their 
duties like good soldiers and good men. 

At length came a day when no more cases were 
reported, and on the same evening an “order” 
was published, thanking Captain Chester for the 
efficient and soldierlike way in which he had dis- 
charged his duties during the trying time just 
past. ‘The colonel commanding,” it concluded, 
‘*has never witnessed such entire relinquishment 
of self, and such a truly noble disposition to per- 
form every duty that could possibly tend to alle- 
viate the sufferings of his men ; and he takes this 
opportunity of publicly thanking that officer in 
the name of himself and of the regiment. It is 
further the intention of the colonel commanding 
to submit Captain Chester’s name to the com- 
mander-in-chief, in order that his excellency may 
have an opportunity of rewarding his services as 
they deserve.” 

Too late!” sighed Frank, wearily, as he read 
the order. ‘‘ It has come too late, I fear!” 

And then he went on writing his daily epistle to 
Milly. 

When he went out to post the letter, he felt hot 
and feverish ; his bones seemed full of aches and 
pains, and his head was heavy and dull. 

“So different to what I was in the old regi- 
ment!” thought Frank. 

However, he posted his letter, and then went 
back to the deserted bungalow, and turned in. 

All that night he tossed about. What little 
sleep he got, was broken with dreams, in which 
his own little Milly was ever present, and yet 
never near him. Then he woke up with a start, 
and cried out her name, and the affrighted “ pun- 
kah coolie” roused up and pulled away wildiy at 
the rope, and the sleepy old “bearer” crept up 
to the door, and sat cowering when he heard the 
strange rambling talk of his master, and shook 
his head, and slunk back again to his mat, and 
wished his mistress were there. 

Next morning, Frank sent off for the doctor. 

“* How long have you had this on you?” asked 
the doctor. 

“T haven’t been quite the thing for a week; 
but last night it came on worse, and my head felt 
as though it would split.” 

“Til send you a draught that shall set you to 
rights again.” 

But the draught did him no good. He lay gaz- 
ing at Milly’s picture over the door, and never 
spoke all day. The servants sat outside in a 
group, terror-stricken at their master’s silence, 
and whispering long stories of former “ sahibs,” 
and how they had been taken when their “ mem- 
sahibs” were far away ia the hills, and how 
fate must be accomplished, whether it were white 
man or black. 

But in the evening, when it was near post time, 
Frank called out to the “bearer” to bring him 
the writing-block, and sitting up in his bed, wrote 
a few lines to Milly. His hand shook so, that he 
could hardly hold the pen; but he applied him- 
self to the task, and steadying himself on his 
elbows, covered the sheet with all the bits of chit- 
chat his poor aching head could remember, and 
sealing it up, gave it to the bearer to post. 

In the middle of the night the bearer was 
startled bya loud cry. Running in to his master, 
he found him sitting up in bed, tossing his arms, 
and calling out for Milly. The old man was so 
frightened, that he bolted off for the doctor, and 
told him his master was gone mad, and would be 
dead if he did not come at once. 

“T must telegraph for his wife,” said the doo- 
tor, when he saw him, Sitting down, he wrote a 
note to the telegraph office, giving it to the 
bearer, and bidding him run as though bis life 
depended on it. 

Then he set to work on Frank, cutting away all 
the old curls, and wrapping up his poor head in 
towels, with a great lump of ice on the top of 
them. 





At the sound of the noon-day gun, Chester 





started up, and clutching the doctor's hand, 


“ Where is my wife? What have you done with 
my wife? Where is Milly? Ob, Milly, Milly, don’t 
forget your husband!” 

Then he sank back again exhausted, and clos- 
ing his eyes, fell into a heavy slumber. 

At four o’clock the doctor went out, and tele- 
graphed to the hotel at the foot of the hills, ask- 
ing if Mrs. Chester had left. In half an hour the 
answer came back that she had left, and would 
arrive about nine that evening. 

Zhen he went back to Frank. 

He was awake; his face was flushed, and his 
pulse bammered like a steam engine ; but his eyes 
were not so wild, and his voice, though low, was 
calm and collected. 

“Is she coming?” he whi “ When will 
she be here? Don’t let it be too late, doctor.” 

‘She will be here soon; she left some hours 


“T couldn’t die happy without her. We have 
been very happy together, doctor, very happy. 
It’s hard to part like this ; it’s very, very hard.” 

The doctor tried to reassure him, but in vain. 

“I'm going, doctor; it’s no good saying I’m 
not. I knew it a week ago. I wish Milly would 
come |” 

Then he dozed off again, and the ticking of the 
clock kept time with his heavy breathing, 

About seven he called out without opening his 
eyes: 

- “ Will she be long now, doctor? Is she coming? 
Don’t let it be too late!” 

** She will be here about nine,” said the doctor, 
damping the towels; “not much longer to wait 
now.” 

Frank dozed off again. A few minutes before 
the hour, he cried out once more: 

* Is it nine yet, doctor? Is she come?” 

“Tt will strike nine directly,” answered the 
other ; “ only a few minutes more.” 

‘Call the bearer, will you, doctor?” he lifted 
himself up and looked toward the door ; “ and tell 
him to get my brushes and some water. I must 
dress myself for Milly ; she likes to see my hair 
tidy. You know, doctor, it was my hair she liked 
0 much when we were first in love, and it must 
not be untidy now, mus! it ?” / 

They brought the brushes and the water, a 
the poor fellow brushed away at his bald head, 
and combed the imaginary curls over his hot 
forehead. 

** She likes them best co, doctor. Lay me down 
easily, so as not to disarrange them; now, put 
away the bottles ; Milly doesn’t like bottles lying 
about. She’s a tidy little wife, doctor, and I want 
everything to look nice.” Then he started up 
wildly. “Don’t touch me, doctor! I hear her 
coming. I hear her coming! Milly, Milly, your 
poor old Frank’s here—don’t mind his not getting 
up, it’s only a little headache—he will be wel! 
soon, and we'll go away together and be happy. 
Tell her to come in doctor, will yon? those ser- 
vants are keeping the doors locked.” 

The carriage drove up, and poor Milly, pale and 
frightened, alighted. The doctor laid his hand 
on her arm, and with a quiet motion of his head, 
led her into the room. 

* Oh, Frank!” 

“ Milly, darling !” 

And the living and the dying lay clasped in each 
other’s arms, 

“TI thought you would come, Milly, It’s a long 
way, isn’t it? but you don’t mind for Frank ?” 

“Oh, Frank, darling, don’t talk so, I never 
wanted to leave you. Why did you send me 
away? Oh, what shall I do, what shall I do!” 

“We were very happy in the little cottage, 
Milly. It was the ‘Company’ did it—Leverson, I 
mean—but it’s all for the best—yon’ll come to me 
by-and-by, Milly darling—you'll never forget your 
poor old Frank ?” 

“T don’t want to stay behind, Frank. I want 
to die with you!” 

“We'll walk through the woods home, Milly; 
the sun is not hot there, and the church-bells 
sound so well under the trees; only another 
week, and they’ll ring for our marriage!” 

He was back again at the old Kent parsonage, 
in the days of their wooing. Then he turned to- 
ward her, and feeling about with his hands, called 
out: 

“ Milly! Milly! Where are you, darling? Don’t 
go that way; there’s the dark deep lake there. 
Milly dear, give me your hand, I didn’t want to 
leave England, but that man made me—we 
couldn't pay the money, you know. Milly, they 
say I did my duty. God knows I loved my men, 
and I loved my Milly. NowI see you—so near 
me, so bright—the church chimes are ringing~ 
it’s for us, Milly—our wedding-day—so happy— 
so very happy ye 

The doctor drew her tenderly from that long 
embrace, and led her away to his own house, She 
never spoke or sighed, but walked beside him like 
one in a trance, and sat down in the chair he 
placed for her, like a little child. For days she 
sat or stood as they told her, eating and drinking 
what was placed before her, and never uttering 
one word. At length, on the third day, they 
brought her child to ber. For a moment she 
looked at it vacantly ; then, as it stretched out its 
tiny arms, she started up, clasped it to her breast 
and burst into a flood of tears. 

“Tt is better so,” said the doctor, as he shut 
the door and went out ; “time must do the rest.” 











Aw Eooromtcat Surcrpz—A Paris letter says : 
“ A man who was in the habit of constantly frequenting 
a cabaret in the Versailles road, was a few days ago ob- 
served by the mistress to be sitting with his glass 
empty before him. ‘What will you take?’ said the 
woman, ‘Ob, nothing more,’ was tne reply. ‘I 
have but forty sous, and 1 must buy some charcoal to 
stifle myself with.’ ‘Oh, that’s very foolish,’ rejoined 
the landlady, who thought he was jokiny; ‘ with two- 
sous worth of you could hang yourself, and 
that arrangement you would have some more money 
spend in drink.” ‘Upon my word, you're right,’ ssid 
the — and 5 ~ thirty-eight of his oe 
sous drink. Saturday morning he was 
hanging to a tree.” 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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Stearner Wateree, & few officers were picked 

the Peruvian War up by the Wateree. 
Steamer America, The Fredonia was all 
broken up, and in the 
Bark Charvasilla, ing timber could be seen 
Stranded on the of her, Two men of the 
Coast, near Arica. Fredonia had lashed 
‘ themselves to the stem 
Ovrengraving gives and at dawn the stem was 
the United States ship Wa- Perpendicular position on 
teree, and her companion the beach, the two men 
ships in distress, as they alive and still bound to it, 
lay stranded on the shore, They were taken off and 


near Arica, after the re- 


“Tt was now about six 
o’clock on the 13th of Au- 
gust. Just then purple 
clouds arose to the north- 
ward, and this caused twi- 
light to come an hour ear- 
lier, and everything look- 
ed dark and dim. Instead 
of the rising of the swell 
of the ocean, heretofore 
experienced, the waters 
now rushed in heavy cur- 
rents of great force and 
velocity, first to the north, 


ged, their anchors being 
of no help, and affording 
no resistance to the eur- ve 
cent. The Wateree, while 
being thus carried on the 
top of the current, suc- 
ceeded in picking up five 
boat-loads of fugitives 
from the shore, though 
many who swam about, 
some clinging to bureaus and other articles of household 
furnituce, some to branches of trees, some to whole 
plots of sod and garden verdure, could not be assisted. 





REY. D. W. POOR, PASTOR OF HIGH ST. PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH, NEWARK, N. J.—SEE PAGE 151. 


By the current the vessels had been carried several 
miles to the north of the town, when the current sud- 
denly stopped, and as suddenly turned back to the 
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EARTHQUAKE IN SOUTH AMERICA—THE U. 8S. STEAMER WATEREE, PERUVIAN WAR STEAMER AMERICA, AND BRITISH BARK CHARVASILLA, STRANDED ON 


THE COAST, NEAR ARICA, PERU.—-PROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY R. VILLAALBA & CO, 


ocean. This was about half-past six, p. m., and the sev- 
eral ships were turned, as if upon a pivot, and those 
of lighter draught were carried back again, to the 
southward and westward, with a force of the current 
estimated to have been at the rate of from fourteen to 
sixteen knots an hour. The Fredonia, a United States 
sloop-of-war, the America, a Peruvian frigate, and the 
Charvasilla, a merchant vessel, remained on dry land. 
When the Wateree was carried out, she passed between 
them, they being ashore. For a while she was supposed 
to be lost, as she was drifting on the rocks outside; 
but good fortune preserved her for a while yet. 

Ali at once the current changed again toward the 
shore, as quickly as it changed before, the Wateree 


again, and continued its current inland. When the 
current struck the Fredonia and America, they were 
careened on their sides, and their spars and masts came 
down with a tumble. The America was about raising 
sieam; the concussion. displaced her boilers, and the 
burning coals rolled out and set fire to the vessel, but 
the water rushing in extinguisbed it, only to preserve 
her for another form of destruction. During all this 
time successive shocks of earthquake, some of longer, 
and some of shorter duration, could be felt and heard, 
By this current the Wateree was carried between three 
and four miles to the northwest of the late town of 
Arica; the America was within half a mile of the Wa 
teree; the Fredonia was left about one mile and a halt 
nearer to town, and the Charvasilla between the 
America and the Wateree, but further to the north, an | 
all were on dry land when the waters receded. 

For a while everything remained quiet. A long line 
of light was observed out at sea, and it was 
thought that it was a sign of clearing up. This beli«) 
lasted only a moment, for the thundering approach of 
a heavy sea bore was soon noticed, and a minute after- 
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ward a sea wall of perpendichlar height, to the extent 
of from forty-two to forty-five feet, was seen approach- 
ing, capped on the top with a fringe of bright, glisten- 
ing foam, which had been mistaken tor the dawn of 
quiet. This bore of the sea struck the Fredonia first, 
the Charvasilla next, then the America, with such 
force that these vesse!s were rolled over like tops, end 
almost broken into fragments. Tie force of this watery 
torment may be judged from the tact that the screw 
of the America, weighing ten tons, and the heavy com- 
positicn stern posts were broken off, and neither of 
them were seen any more, 

The Wateree was also struck, and her paddle-box and 








brought to this city, 
where they are now well 
cared for. 

As instances of the force 
of the current rushing 
upon the shores, the 
heavy columbiads mount- 
ed on the battery of San 
José, about two miles 
north of Arica, were 
washed away and carried 
a distance of trom five to 
six hundred yards; the 
heavy iron columns of 
the Custom House, about 
two tons in weight, were 
strewn about within a dis- 
tance of a thousand yards 
from the building. 

At one place of the coast 
the sloping mound of 
earth was washed away by 
the current to the extent 
of about ome hundred 
feet, laying bare the al- 
most perpendicular side 
of a rock, into which had 
been bewn niches, and in 
each niche was found a 
well-preserved Peruvian 
muminy, one of which 
has been brought to this 
country to be added to 
the collection of curios. 
ities in the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington 
A Madame Alleo left Arica the morning of the earth- 
qtake on horseback, and was overtaken on the road by 
the first shock. The ground opened beneath her, the 
horse sinking and baryivg her up to the hip. The 
loose sand of the soil saved her, and fourteen hours 
later she was rescued without injury. A sister of 
Dr. Billingharst, of Iquique, was in the alto, or 
wooden balcony, in the upper part of the house, with 
the doctor’s two children. The lower part, built of 
stone and adobe, was carried away by the water, while 
the wooden structure floated out to the sea, when, two 
days after, they were picked up by a steamer of the 
British Pacific Navigation Company, fifty miles irom 
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store-rooms, on the starboard side, completely taken | 


away in a second of time. The Wateree owed it to her 
light draught that she was not utterly destroyed, for as 
soon as struck she hed water enough to float, and 
righted again. Four more waves or bores came after 
this, but were neither of euch force, nor so heavy as 
the first. After the second wave nothing was seen of 
the other versels for a time. 
hailed the Wateree for assistance to save the officers 
and crew, when another wave came and struck the 
America, lying on her side, with her deck to the sea, 
snd swept off a large number of the persons on board, 


But once the America | 


shore. The doctor and the rest of the family ali 
| perished.” 








| Aw ardent teetotaler was talking to a crowd 
| of drinkers once at Sharon Springs, telling them of the 

awfal effects of drinking ardent spirits, when a noted 
toper in the crowd said: 

“ Now, mister, I want to tell you why I take a dram 
| occasionally. I knew a man once who believed exactly 
| ag you do—never drank anything but cold water. He 

died suddenly, as the doctor said, of apoplexy; but, 
when they came to open him, they found fall of 
icicles |” 
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AN ILLINOIS PRAIRIE ON FIRE.—SKETCHED FROM NATURE BY OUR ARTIST, ON A VISIT TO GENERAL GRANT. 


HOME INCIDENTS. 
An Illinois Prairie on Fire. 


While our artist was steaming along the iron road, 
on bis visit to General Grant at Galena, he beheld 
through the window of the speeding car that spec- 
tacle so grand, so fearful, a prairie on fire. He 
sketched the magnificent scene, as like a panoramic 
terror it passed before him, and we publish the picture 
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SCENE IN FRONT 


among our Home Incidents, as a subject identified 
with American scevery, and as, though often de- 
scribed, still splendid enough to be attractive in the 
repetition. The sight, our artist says, was awful and 
sublime. The fire crept close down to the track, and 
through the still bot cinders the iron hurse plunged on 
its headlong course, In the distance the passengers 
could see the flames whirling along, the waving grain, 
the fences, and here and there a farm-house, vanisbing ' 


A VOTE FOR CHASE. 


OF THE OFFICE OF THE NEW YORK DAILY 
NEWS, ON. THE NIGHT OF THE ELECTION, NOVEMBER 3p, 1868. 


in the path of the fiery element. Immense volumes of 

smoke rolled overhead, tinted by the glare of the con- 

flagration beneath; and far off, despite the night, the 

horizon was lit up as if by a calcium light through a 

crimson lens, 

Scenes in front of the Newspaper Offices, 
New York City,on the Night of the 
Election, November 3d. 

The scenes in front of the newspaper offiees on the 


illuminated windows, and the returns were indicated as 
quickly as received. A large and miscellaneous crowd 
gathered in front of the Herald building, and mani- 
fested intense enthusiasm as the figures were marked 
on the large frame erected at the central entrance, and 
lit up by the glare of a powerful calcium apparatus. 
Eager parties congregated at all the newspaper offices, 
but the largest crowd was that whose eyes were directed 
to the front of the Tribune establishment. Various in- 





night of the election, November 3d, as depicted in the 
present issue of our paper, were, as is usually the case 
on such occasions, of a lively and interesting descrip- 
tion. As early as six o’clock in the evening our citi- 


SCENE IN FRONT OF THE OFEICE OF THE NEW YORK HERALD, 
ON THE NIGHT OF THE ELECTION, NOVEMBER 3p, 1868. 


zens were seen thronging toward Printing-house | 


square, in large and anxious bodies, and taking posi- 
tions where the returns displayed by the different news- 
papers could be accurately learned. 


quiries were made of a mysterious something spanning 
the upper windows, and the attention of the assem- 
blage was more than equally divided between the dark 
wall and the bulietin on the corner. At about ten 


o’clock the secret was exposed by the illumination of a | 


design representing an angel bearing a horn, end be- 
neath, the motto in flaming letters, “ Peace.”” By mid- 


The bulletin- night the crowds showed a considerable diminution in 


boards of the Daily News were placed in brilliantly | point of numbers, but the enthusiasm and excitement 


A NEWSBOY TURNS ORATOR ON ELECTION NIGHT. 


THE RESULT OF AN ELECTION WAGER. 


were kept up until the last man started for his ho ns at 
an early hour on Wedvesday morning. 


A Vote for Chase. 


A son of the Emerald Isle, recently adopted into 
Uncle Sam’s family, unconsciously voted for Judge 
Chase in the Sixth Ward, by handing in at the vollsa 
greenback with the handsome face of the ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury engraved on its face. The bill had 
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SCENE IN FRONT OF THE OFFICE OF THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, ON 
THE NIGHT OF THE ELECTION, NOVEMBER 3p, 1868. 


been carefully folded, and stowed away in Pat’s vest 
pocket in company with bis ballots. Discovering his 
mistake, the child of Erin created quite an excitement 
in his endeavors to persuade the inspectors to restore 
the money. 
A Newsboy Turns Orator on Election 

Night. 
| A laughable incident occurred on election night, in 

front of the Tribune office. While the crowd assembled 
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there were anxiously the returns, and amus- 


tng themselves meanwhile with the joking 
and banter, » mewsboy, having blacked his fade and 
ornamented himself with an immense shirtcollar, man. 
ufactured out of a newspaper, climbed the lamp-post at 
the corner of Spruce and Nassau streets, and enter. 
tained the multitude with a speech that was original, 
if not eloquent. He was vociferously applauded, and 
our artist, passing at the time, transferred the youthful 
Demosthenes to his sketch-book. 
Forgot his Name at the Polls. 

A Frenchman, advanced in years and given to philo- 
sophical reveries, having been duly naturalized, pro- 
ceeded to the polls on the eventful $rd November to 
deposit his vote. The novelty of the situation, the ex- 
ciiement around him, and his natural diffidence and 
nervousness, 80 wrought upon his susceptible brain, 
that, when the officiating party requested him to give 
his name, he remained silent, perplexed, and com 
founded. He coud not, for the life of him, remember 
his name. In‘vain he scratched his head and tore his 
hair, in vain he and morbleued, in vain he ap- 
pealed to the bystanders : “ Vat es my name, by gar?” 
His memory served him not, and mournfully he 
wended hia way home with his ballot in his hand. 

The Result o. an Election Wager. 

Among the minor results of the election is one that 
has created considerable amusement at the expense of 
one of the partisans of a defeated candidate. Two mer- 
chants in New York city, having wagered upon the 
gubernatorial question io this State, the loser, by the 
terms of the agreement, was compelled to convey a 
lady of color in a wheelbarrow from Roosevelt street to 
the Wall street ferry. The accomplishment of this feat 
afforded infinite amusement to the winner, and the s 
tators generally. 











Wedding in a Theatre—A Woman Officiating. 


Macorre’s opera-house in its palmiest days 
never contained a greater throng than on last evening. 
They convenrd to listen to a poem and alecture, and to 
witness a nupt al rite, the leading spirit being a lady— 
and that lady Laura Cuppy. The fairer portion of cre- 
ation outnumbered the sterner. The first part of the 
Programme consisted of the reading of a poem on 
“The Beautiful Land.” Next followed an erudite but 
brief essay on “ Radicalism,” in which the lords of 
creation got some hard hits. Madame Cuppy invited 
the audience to remain and witness, if they so desired, 
the marriage ceremony, which would be performed by 
herself, she being, as teacher in a religious organiza- 
tion, clothed, legally and legitimately, with the right 
to carry out the rite. Inasmuch as this was what 
the crowd was there for, nobody left the theatre. 
Thereupon a young and fine-looknhg couple advanced 
from behind the scenes, and att is most novel hyme- 
neal altar were they united (we hope for life) by a fe- 
‘male. The ceremony was brief but impressive. ‘‘ You 
do solemnly swear, Abigail, in the presence,” etc., “ to 
take,”’ etc.—onr readers know the formula better than 
we (a bachelor) can give it. At the conclusion of this 
very novel «ntertainment the parties retired beyond 
se oceey, Ce pene not wy. to drop a ~~ 

in in the purse of the functionary w! 
had made himself and his 80 happy. 


“Love lighted in the bosom’s shrine, 
Thro’ the long ages as they roll, 
Barns ever witha res 
Deathless, immortal as the soul!” 








Tue Marz Nowypescripr.—The strange ani- 
mal, part fish and part beast, lately killed off 
is now on exhibition at Bangor, and the account given 
of it partakes a good deai more of the “ fishy” than the 
animal character, we would say. The monster is over 
thirty feet in length, and girts twenty-one feet. It has 
One encrmous dorsal fin, two si ‘e beily fins, and a broad, 
sherklike tai!. About one-third of its length from its 
tail, in connection with small fins, it has two huge legs, 
terminating in web feet. Its mouth makes a line five 
©: six ieet in length, the whole extent of which is set 
witb innumerable small teeth, very much resembling in 
size and shape the kernel of a species of sharp-pointed 
porcorn, It has a series of gills which overlap each 
other like the flounces once the style of ladies’ dresses. 
His immense body, which was estimated to have 
weighed when capiured about eleven tons, had no 
framework of bones, its most solid portions consistin 
of cartilage incapable of preservation. Its skin is dar 
and tough like that of the elephant and rhinoceros, 
Thre is no record of the species, and to none is ita 
ter wonder than to naturalists, whose attention is 
g drawn to it. 


Taz Orsruent or Beavty.—The latest pro- 
cess for making women “ beautirul forever ” is that in- 
vented by Madame Maniquet of Paris. An ointment, 
the secr.t ot which is known on'y to the inventor, is 
spread upon a stiff linéo, which is applied all over the 
face, and takes‘the shape, forming a mask adjusted to 
the features. This mask remains on until the skin 
Fises 12 thick pusiules. It is then withd:awn,and a 
certain salve ra'/bed over the face, when the patient 
must remain entirely motionless, not being permitted 
to speak, laugh, or cry during the formation of the new 
skin, which operation generally takes about a week to 
accomplish. This new skin is soit and tender asthat 
of an infant, delicate in the extreme, and mist be 
maintained by the daily use of the softeniug compound 
manufactured by Madame Maniquet. The first sensa- 
tion<n taking off the mask is one of borror. Tue 
visuge is swollen and tumefied exact'y as if subjected 
to severe scali or burn. Many of the patients swoon 
et the first sight of ther own deformity, as reflected in 
the long trumeau looking glasses that adorn the apart- 
ment. But Mademe Maniquet points to her own bioom- 
ing Visage, and wd replaces alarm. As a matter of 
course, tuis skillful reno, ator of faded charms has hosts 
of custémers, and it is hinted that the Empress of the 
Frenci: desires to become one of them. 


Sackirice or THE Bravutirvt PRrmcesses. — 
A German correspondent of the Freischents says : 
“What a pity that the beautiful Danish Princesses 
should be married to such men as the Prince of Wales 
and the Grand Duke hereditary of Russia. The former 
en incorrigible rake, and the latter a scrofulous youth. 
There are no finer, nicer, and better educated young 
Isdies in Europe than the daughters oi King Christian 
IX They woud grace any household, and would 
make the best of husbands indescribably happy. And 
pow doomed to such s lot, which, brilliant as .oe 
seem, is at the bottom but gilde) wretchedness. Provi- 
dence, too, seems to set the seai of His disapproval on 
these umions, Look at the way in which young 
Prederica of Wales is pining away in London. Six 

ago she was the embodiment of health and 
teety, and now she is but a wreck of her former self, 
and not yet twenty-five. And that sweet, bright girl, 
Digmar, who was a mired by everybody who saw her 
iv Copenhagen, is repo ted to be consumptive, a prey 
to the miserable climate of St. Petersburgh, snd = 
haps, a!so, to dissppointed hopes of happiness. e 
good mother of these girl: is said to rofoundly 
melancholy, and well sbe may be when she looks u 
the fate that has be‘alien her lovely daughters, ed 
anthey are to men to whom, if they were of — ex- 
traction, no houorable man would entrust daugh- 
ters. 


A CENSUS-TAKER Once called upon the mother 
of a fami'y in Oal:forbia, and asked her how many chil- 
dren she had, The mother replied that she really 
eoulin’t tell. “The pies o@ among yn 
o>”, Wut there ween't ineasles round, 
sna i baileve there are about half s domen left" 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPE 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
mother perform on the 
eit cee concert as advertised ?” asked a 
of the 1 daughter of a public singer. 
“ Because she her (catarrh) in her head 
somehow, and the doctor hasn’t got it out yet, and so 


called on 
whom he found bitterly lamenting the of an only 
of abont four or five years old. In the hope 
the afflicted woman, he remarked to her 
80 young could not have committed any very 
sin; and that, no dou, the child had gone to 
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tominy St sty gaa eng aoe 
Rt ya es 
the ‘clothes, for thet would give hitm sight to sue you 
for damages—put it to him on the bare back!” 


& short time since, claimed that he could parodize on 
caaat egenneaes sua verse that dhe might choose to 
repeat, e accordingly rehearsed wing from 
the “Old Sexton ”’: 
“N to a grave that made 

igh, to gra was newly f 


ge 
4 


made, 
8 lady fair, and thus she — 
*Too 


——T to a church that was new! 
a 
po oe here must wai 


ing home one night rather late, a 
little more than “ half-seas over,” f 


pull at the end, and the 
little ball anwinding, he soon had: several yards of 
thread in his hand, and still no end, apparently. Ter- 
rifled, he shouted at the top of his voice: “‘ Wite! wife! 
I say, wife, come here! I am all unraveling.” 


An old fellow in Michigan, when the country 
ae new a lost am the woods several times while 
unting. 68 was to a | a ate He 
did, and a friend explained its use. He soon 
got lost, and Jay out as usual. When found, he was 
esked why he did not travel by the compass. He stated 
that he did not dare to. He wished to go north, and he 
“tried hard to make the blamed thin t north, but 
*twan’t no use; ’twould diddle, diddle, diddle right 
around, and point about south-east every time!” 


An Arab woman was asked : ‘‘ What do you 
think ofa young man of twenty years ?”” 

“He is,” she said, “‘ a bouquet of jasmin.” 

“ And of a man of t ad 

“ He is a ripe and well-flavored fruit.” 

e ag fer of ay | an a 

“ He is a father of boys 3 

“And one of fifty ?”’ * 


oI ia goed for nonghtt'bed @ cough an groan.” 


A Grernuory, seeing for the first time a pai 
of snuffers, asked : ae mT 

« *s them fur ?” 

“To snuff the candle.” 

“To snuff the candle?” 

The candle just then needed attention, and with his 
thumb and finger he pinched off the anuff, and care- 
fully it into the snuffer, saying: . 

“Well, now, them és handy.” 


An unsuspected married man from one of 
the Eastern Siates, who recently visited Chicago, re- 
.ates that as soon as be reached the city, and betore he 
was fairly out of the depot, he was atlacked by a score 
ot small boys, who pressed upon him the cards of 
various lawyers, and assaulted him with shouts of 
“Want a divorce, mister?” “Here you are; divorce 
™ in fiiteen minutes!” and such like astounding 

en. : 


A scuupTor, who was engaged to carve a 
monument and se'ect an epitaph for a deceased manu- 
facturer of fireworks, seeing the inscription on the 
tombstone of a cel. brated musician, “‘He has gone 
to the Place where only his own harmony can be ex- 
ceeded,” and thinking it was a very neat thing, he 
adapted it to his purpose by changing one word, and 
carved on the monument, “* He has gone to that place 
where only his own fireworks can be exceeded.” 


Pappy’s description of a fiddle is as follows : 
“*It was the shape of a turkey, and the sizeof a goose; 
he turned it over on its back and rubbed its belly with 
a stick; and och! St. Patrick! how it did squale!” 


An eccentric gentleman, who was always 
liberal in his aid to unfortunate persons of education, 
being applied to for assictance by a young man who 

sented bimaelf ae a “ scholar,”’ put him a 
question in Latin, which the applicant not understand- 
iog, the gentleman exclaimed: 

“ Why, did you not say you were @ poor scholar ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the young man; “and so I am a very 
poor oue, indeed—so that I don’t understand a 
word of any language but my own.” 


Aw old lady from the country slept one 
night lately in the house of a friend in town. er bed 
happened to be a plain hard mattress, so mucb recom- 
mended as more healthy to lie upon then a bed of down. 
Next morning the old lady was asked how she slept 
overnight: 

“Not very well,” was the reply; “‘for my auld banes 
are sair wi’ that bard bed o’ yours.” 

“Ob, but Janet, do you not know that all the 
great physicians say that it is more healthy to sleep on 
beds as hard as a board ?”’ replied the host. 


“Ou, ay,” said Janet, “on’ I suppose that’s what | 
toun Health.” 


you bodies ca’ a Board o’ 








Dorry.—It is a duty we owe to ourselves, as 
well as to those who are dependent upon us, So pee. 
serve our health and strength. Speer’s “Standard 
Wine Bitters ” are found to be an unfailing and valuable 
assistant in maintaining the vigor of the system, and 
in keeping it in tone. Sold by druggists and grocers. 


0. O. D.—Reader, if you want a genuine 
watch, and do not desire to be swindled by dealers in 
s as imitations, procure circular containing valu- 
able information to watch buyers. Sent free. M. E. 
CHAPMAN & CO., 47 Liberty street, N. Y. 








OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
—— Catalogues free. 644 Broadway, New 





Holloway’s Ointment is working won- 
derfal cures in rheumatism. Where every other remedy 
. this inestimable salve takes S penctrates 

very core, removes every particle of inflammation 
and effects » complete cure. 
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THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST! 
ELECTION IS OVER, 
PEACE PREVAILS, 
4 PROSPERITY ABOUNDS, 
And Now Is the Time to Subscribe for 


MOOR EY’S 


RURAL NEW YORKER, 


THE GREAT NATIONAL 
RURAL, LITERARY, AND FAMILY WEEELY. 


Vou, XX., FOR 1869, 
VASTLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED! 


Tae Rurat New Yorxer has long been the Leading 
and t Circulating cyeunese of its Class. It has 
constantly increased in Circulation, Influence and Re- 

tation—fairly — by Superior Ability and 

terprise, the first rank in its important sphere of 
Journalism. But in order to immensely augment its 
Usefulness and Power for Good, its founder and Con- 
ductor has determined to so Eniarge and Improve the 
Runat tbat it shall be the 


LARGEST, BEST & CHEAPEST 


PAPER OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD! 


This is no idle boest, for we mean all we say or imply ; 
and all who have noied our promises and performances 
for twenty-five years—while conducting the Michigan 
Farmer (1843-1845), Genesee Farmer (1846-1849), and the 
Rourat New Yorker since Jan., 1850—-know that our 
PLEDGES ARE aLWaYs FULLY REDEEMED. 


SIZE, STYLE AND CONTENTS. 


Our purpose is to excel all past efforts by making the 
Rourat about DOUBLE 1rs FoRMER 41ZE, giving more 
reading in the Leading Departments, adding several 
New Features, and employing, as Editorial and Special 
Contributors, many of the ablest Practical, Scieutitic, ‘ 
and Literary writers—Men and Women of great Ex- 
perience, extensive Knowledge, and High Reputation. 

Among the Editorial and Specia! Contributors to the 
Practica) Departments of the Rurat are, the How. 
HENRY 8. NDALL, LL. D., President.of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, and author of “* The 
Practical § ” etc.—the best authority on Sheep 
Husbandry; G. F. WILCOX, Esq., who has spent much 
time atroad, studying the best systems of European 
Agriculture and comparing them with our own; Dr. 
DANIEL former Editor of “ The Southern Cu tiva- 
tor,” and Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
Georgia; P. BARRY, Esq., author of “ The Fruit Gar- 
den,” and former Editor of ‘‘ The Horticulturist ;” F. RB. 
ELLIOTT, Esq, author of “ Western Fruit Book ;”* avd 
many others of great practical a research and 
experience—men who know whereof they affirm, and 
practice as well as preach the most profitable systems 
oi culture and management, 


The Runat New Yoreer for 1869 will be published 
on a Mammoth Sheet, comprising 


SIXTEEN LARGE DOUBLE QUARTO PAGES 
OF #IVE COLUMNS EACH! 


Printed Superior Style, on Book Paper, and Appro- 

riately Lilustrated. In brief, it will be Anty Eprrep, 
Poy ILLUSTRATED, NEATLY , AND ADAPTED 
TO THE WHOLE CounTRY. Its ample pages will em- 
brace departments devoted to or treating upon 





Agricultuxs, Literature, 
Horticulture, Education, 
Rural Architecture, = ~ and A te 
Sheep Husbandry, ew Inventions, 
Cotton : Domestic Economy, 
oa Brin opr 
ve y. 
Landswg Gardening, N 0 — 
Landscape ews, Commerce, 
Entomology, : The Markets, etc., ete: 


Wrra InLusrrations, TaLEs, Essays, SKETCHES, 
Poetry, Music, Repuses, Entemas, ETC. 


THIS GREAT ENLARGEMENT 


Involves vast Labor and Expense, but we 

means and facilities for its successiu! accomplishment. 

Indeed (having been a Journalist for nearly thirty 
ears), our Experience, Faith, and Knowledge of the 
ants of the People, in both Town and Country, 

assure success, 

The paper will excel in all the essentials of a Pro- 
gressive, Timely, Entertaining and Useful Rural, Lrr- 
ERARY, FAMILY and Bustwess NewsPaPer; and the 
issues of Vol. XX., for 1869 will, more than ever before 
manifest the true spirit of its Motto, ‘‘ Excelsior,” and 
Objects, “* Progress and Im: ” making the 


BEST WEEKLY IN AMERICA! 


With Offices in New York City and Rochester—the 
t Business and Commercial Metropolis, and the 
Geart of a famed Rura! District—tbe RuraL 
unequaled facilities for accomplishing its object. 

Reports of the principal CaTTLE, Gram, VISION, 
end other Markets, will be a Prominent and Reliable 
Feature of the Enlarged and Improved Rupa. 

The Runa is not a monthly of only 12 issues a year, 
but a large and Beautiful Weexir of 52 Numbers! In 
nesrly doubling its size, its Price is not increase’! 

Whether located in Country, Village, or City, You, 
Your Famiiy, and Netcuponrs, Want the Runat, for it 
is superior in’ VaLun, Punrry and Varrery or Con- 
TENTS, and Adapted to the Wants of Ail, 

Roth People and Press pronounce the Rugat the 
Best Paper in tts Sphere. Try it and see. 


TERMS OF VOL. XX., FOR 1869: 


Smxciz Cory, $3 a Year; Five Copies, $14; Seven for 
$19; ‘Len for $25, etc., with free copies or premiums to 
Club Agents. Now is the Time to Subscribe 
and form Clabes! Liberal inducements to Local 
C'ub Agents, but no traveling canvassers employed. 
| Specimens, Show Bills, etc., sent free—or the 13 num- 

bers of this Quarter (Oct. to Jan.), on trial, or as ci- 
mens, for onLY Frrry Cents. P.O. Money Orders, 
Drafts and Registered Letteis at our risk. 
Address D. D.T. MOORE, 
41 Park Row, New York, or Rochester, N. Y. 


WHAT LEADING JOURNALS SAY. 


Tue Ronat New YoreeRr will henceforth be pub- 
lished simultaneously here and at Rochester. Its edi- 
tor, Mr. D. D. 1. Moore, late Mayor of Rochester, bas 
been nesrly twenty years at its head, and has sur- 
rounded himself by a very able Corps of Assistants and 
Contributors. He has done a noble work for Agricul- 
ture in the West, and is now rapidly enlarging the field 
of his usefulness.—N. ¥. Daily Tribune. 

Moonr’s Runat is full of variety, original and select, 
We coniess to a surprise at the variecy and richness of 
its contents, bountifully illustrated as it is. No paper 
on our list comes so near our ideas of perfection, for a 
secular tawily pepe. It maintains a high moral stand- 
ard.—New York Observer. 

Wrrnovt exception, the best Agricultural and Fam- 
ily Newspaper. Mr. Moore lately received a $1,000 draft 
for one ciub of new subscribers.— Minnesota Statesman, 

A mopen parrr for the farmer’s tamily. If we were 
to start a periodical egain, it would be in imitation of 
the Rural, New YoRKER.—American Agric 

Ap excellent and deservedly popular weekly. ii is 
rich in contents, bountifuily iDustrated, and complete 
in all respects.—New Orleans Picayune. 








Moone’s Runat opers rich, like a honey-comb, hav- 
| ing sweets in every cell.—New England Farmer. 
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WOLCOTT’S PAIN PAINT, 


An invention that will last 
When all lintments are 3 
When all Pills and Powders fall 
Pain Paint will outlive them all. 


How silly some je are to expect a wee & ounce 
bottle of Pain Paint to cure Rheumatism or io 
ailments! If they used no more wisdom in other business 
transactions they would starve. A $5, or pint of Paint, 
holds eight one dollar bottles. You can get a quart for 
$8, or a gallon for $20, and have it sent tree of ress 
charges, on receipt of the money, at Dr. WO "Ss 
Office, 170 Chatham Square, New York ; or six pint 
botues of Annihi'ator, for the cure of Catarrh, for $6, 
You can test both free of cost at the office. 


TURE 
UT SURED 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services, in 
the — of his Rupture Curative Appliances, at 
his ce, 


697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 


Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photo- 
graphic likenesses of cases before and after treatment 
furnished on receipt of two 3 cent stamps, 








wr WILL YOU BE 


ROBBED 


by unprincipled dealers, when by sending direct to 
EASTMAN & KENDALL, 65 Hanover 8t., Boston, 
Mass., you can have « choice in two or three hundred 
different articles for a dollar, and save two or three 


profits on Dry 


Fancy Goods of almost every kind. We now offer as 
commission to any one sending in a club of sixty in 
our Great One Price Sale, 40 yards best Cotton Sheeting, 
and commission on larger and smaller clubs in the 
same proportion when paid in other goods. The ladies 
are specially invited to send us atrial club. All goods 
damaged in transportation are replaced tree of charge. 


CHEATED 


by small dealers into believing that they can sell as 
cheap as we do, for it is simply impossible. Our 
popular club system of selling is as follows: For $2 
we send 20 patent pen fountains (10 cents for each) and 
checks describing 20 different articles to be #old for a 
dollar each. 30 for $3; 60 for $6; 100 for $10, etc. 
Sent by mail. Don’t fail to send money in Registered 
Letters. Single fountain and check, 10 cents. Send 
for Circular and Exchang¢ List. 

N. B.—Our sale should not be classed with dollar 
jewelry sales and gift enterprises. 


EASTMAN & KENDALL 





65 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
—TO MALE and 


$20 A DA FEMALE AGENTS—To 


introduce the Buckeye $20 Shuttic Sewing 
Machines. Stitch alike on both sides, and is the 
only Licensed Shuttle Sewing Machine in the Market sold 
for less than $40. All others are infringements, and 
the seller and user are liable to prosecution and im- 
at ad Full particulars free, Address W. A. 
DERSON & OO., Cleveland, Chio. 685-88 





UNTING AND TRAPPING.—The 
HUNTER’S GUIDE AND TRAPPER’S COM- 
PANION, a Book for Farmers, Trappers, aad Boys. 
Tells how to hunt and trap all kinds of game, irom the 
mink to the bear and deer. How to cure skins, wake 
boats, traps, etc. Filth edition Juet out The only 
cheap and reliable work ever printed. Price only 25 
ceuts; six for $1, Sent, postage tree, by HUNIER 
& CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 686-7 





HE PAINTERS HAND-BOOK, 25 
cents; Confectioner’s Hand-Book, 25 cents; Art of 
Public Speaking, 25 cents; Short-Hind without a 
Master, 25 cents; Everybody’s Friend, 26 cenis; Ta- 
blean Vivants, 25 cents; Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents; 
The Actor’s Art, 15 cents; Tbe Household Friend, 15 

cents. Send orders to 

W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 





9 CENTS.—Now is the time to subscribe 
J to “ Marrz Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
contains matter of interest and :mportance to every- 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. Address 0. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St, 
N. ¥. 





ietsry by E. STEIGER, New York, 

The orhkahop, 

A Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Usefal 

Arts. With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide 
Avabitenten 


Had 





Manufactures, and the Trades generally. 
Also, the German Edition of this Journal. 
Price $5.40 a year; single numbers, 50 centa, 
aw One single available Design or Pattern may be 
worth far more than a full year’s subscription, 
Specimen-numbers and Prospectuses gratis, 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. Terms favorable. 


alVE IN MY HEART 





Axp Pay wo Rent—Samuel Lover’s New Song 30 cts 
Srravss’ Wiener Bow Bons—Walizes - 35 cte 
CHAMPAGNE CHARLIE—Galop - - 85 cts’ 
You’.t Sometimes THINK oF Mze—New Song 30 cte- 
PULLING Harp AGAINST THE STREAM—Song 30 cta 
Arranged for Fiuate or Violin, 15 cents each. Music 
mailed. FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Broadway, 24 
door above 25th street. h 208 Bowery. tf 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


. AT CARGO PRICES. 





[HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. The 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per tb. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 30c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 8€c., 90c., $1, $1.19, 
best $1.20 per Ib. 
ey (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
r tb. 


are sold 
them in 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per Ib, 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.95, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 85c., best 4Uc. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
aud warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., beat 40c. per Ib. GREEN, (Un- 
roasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for leas than 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or mone 


with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express, 


to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereatter we will send s complimentary package to 
the pariy up the Club, profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from Custom House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B,—Inbabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “‘The Great 
American Tea Company.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
me ey imitate our name and style of advertisng and 

joing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our addre«s in full, and also to 
pat on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement, This will prevent their orders 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-office orders and dratts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 





letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. Bl & 838 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





The Celebrated 


HUNTING 


$15, 


Imitation Gold 


WATCHES. $20, 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 






“Ma a= 








al 


CASES 


(Improved Oroide). 





SPECIAL NOTICE..—Onur superior Oroide Watches having recently been imitated, and worthless Watches 
sold in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented as our Watches, we bereby caution the public 
— them, and give notice that we are in no way responsible for these —_ concerns, and only those pur- 

eb i 


asing directly from us can seeure a 


uine Watch of our manufacture, 


ave recently improved 


grea 
our Oroie in «ppearance and durability, and to protect the public from imposition hereafter, have named it the 


“COLLINS METAL,” and we give notice that any one making use of this name will 


of the law. 


be prosecuted to the extent 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges ; 


retains its color till worn out, and is 
are Full Jeweled Patent Levers ; those for 


ual to gold excepting in intrinsic value. All our Gentlemen’s 
jes an improved 


atches 
apement, better than a Lever for a small watch ; 


all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neatness, style of 
finish, general appearance, and for time, to a gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra fine finish, and 


are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. 
Collins Metal in every style. 


of every style, from $2 to $6. Also, Jewelry of the 


TO CLUBS.—Where 8.x Watches are ordered at one time we will send one extra free of charge. 
Goods sent to any par: of the United States by tn te to be paid for on delivery. Money need not be sent 


with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are 
press charges. We employ no Agents; orders must, 
wil! remember that our only Office is 


en from the express office, Customers must pay all ex- 
be sent directly to us. Customers 4 the city 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, N. Y., Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs). 


tf 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 





OU WANT MARTHA !—The most val- 
uable har’y White Grape yet known. A a 

from the Concord, @d as perfectly hardy, healthy an 
vigorous as that peer and ripens 10 days earlier. 
Quality best, both tor table and wine. A splendid grape 
in all respects. Send stamp tor Illustrate¢c Catalogues 
of over 50 varieties grapes and small fruits, to GEO. W. 

CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 683-86 





HE Irrepressible Conflict—A New Toy— 
Very Funvy. Price, 75 cents. PLANCHETTE— 
Spiritualism Ovtdone and Exposed. Its answers are 
onderful and Amusing. Price $1. Magic Photographs, 
the greatest Wonders of the Age, 25 cents a package. 
All Goods sent postage paid. W.C. WEMYSS, 8 Astor 
Piace, New York. tf 


“THE HALF- SISTERS.” 


The December Number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS 


ONTAINS THE COMMENCEMENT 
of a new story entitled “ THE HALF-SISTERS;’ 
a number of shorter stories, among them ‘‘ Laugh and 
Look,” “The Female Rescuer,” “Life and Death,” 
“The Alchemist’s Ward,” “ Namber Forty-five Lang 
Street,” “The Polish Princess,” “‘A Mad Passion,” 
“Love on Horseback,” “ Faith{ul unto Death,” “ My 
Grandmother's Wedding Gilt,” and “The Daisy Charm.” 
Also s number of interesting and instructive miscel- 
laneous articles. This number is illustrated with 
thirty-four fine engravings, of which two—* Christmas 
at the Old Homestead,” and “Dahomey Amazong 
Hunting the Elephant '’—are on tinted paper. 
FRANE LESLIE, 
587 Pearl street, N. Y. 





QOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN 
the great One Dollar Sale Trade of WOODRUFF, 
ENNO & OCO., 334 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. More 

‘or $1. Better pay to Agents. Send for our new Cir- 
malar. 680-692 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


i Conducted the SPANISH GOV- 
ay ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
- = paid in Gold, and information fur- 

: nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubioons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
alli Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall 8t., N. ¥. 





HANS ANDERSEN 


AND THE 


RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, the Greatest Living 
Story Teller, will send new articles direct to the 
Rivensipe. The new volume begins January, 1869, 
and will be brighter and fresher than ever. 

SPLENDID PREMIUM. 

We will give to every subscriber for 1869 who sends 
$2 50 (the regular price) directly to us, a copy of the 
elegant Chromo, 

THE QUACK DOCTOR, 
By Hewny L. SterHens, 
| reproduced in rich colors, for our subscribers only. 
Size 16x20 inches, and well worth $5. Oopies will be 
sent by mail prepaid, in order of subscription. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 

Samples of Magazine sent for 25 cts. Prospectus tree. 
686 7 

AGENTS WANTED.—Profits 


1,00 CONG OS ate ve i free, 
Thane Genwi, tla. iOK & HAST- 














Daily Changes in the 
Diseased Body 
EFFECTED BY 


RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN. 


Changes as Seen and Felt, as they Daily 
Occur, after Using a Few Doses of 
the Sarsaparillian Resotvent. 





1 GOOD SPIRITS ; DISAPPEARANCE 
* of weakness, languor and melancholy; increase 
and hardness of flesh and muscle, etc. 

2. Strength increases; appetite improved; relish for 
food; no more sour eructions or water-brash; good di- 
gestion; calm and undisturbed sleep; awake refreshed 
and vigorous. 

8. Disappearance of spots, blotches, pimples; the 
skin looks clean and healthy; the urine changed from 
its turbid and cloudy appearance to a clear sherry or 
amber color; water passes freely from the bladder 
through the urethra, without pain or scalding; little or 
no sediment; no pain or weakness, 

4. Marked diminution of quantity and frequency of 
involuntary discharges (if affected in that way), with 
certainty of permanent cure. Increase of strength ex- 
hibited in the secreting glands, and functional harmony 
restored in the several organs. 

5. Yellow tinge in the white of the eyes, and the 
swarthy, saffron appearance of the skin, changed toa 
clean, lively, and healthy color, 

6. Those suffering from weak or ulcerated lungs, or 
tubercles, will realize great comfort in expectoratiug 
freely the tough phlegm or mucus from the lungs, air- 
cells, bronchi, or windpipe, throat, or head; diminish- 
ing ot the frequency of cough; general increase of 
strength throughout the system; stoppage of night- 
sweats and pains, and feelings of weakness around the 
ankles, legs, shoulders, etc.; cessation ot cold chills 
and sense of suffocation; hard breathing, and attacks 
of cough on lying down or rising inthe morning. All 
these distressing symptoms gradually and surely dis- 
appear. 

7. As day after day the SARSAPARTLLIAN is taken, 
new signs of returning health will appear; as the blood 
improves in strength and purity, all foreign and im- 
pure deposits, Nodes, Tumors, Cancers, Hard Lumps, 
etc., will be resolved away, and the unsound parts made 
sound and healthy. Ulcers, Fever Sores, Syphiloid 
Sores, Chronic Skin Diseases, gradually disappear. 

8. In cases where the system has been salivated, and 
mercury, quicksilver, corrosive sublimate (the princi- 
pa constituent in the advertised SARSAPARILLA as- 
sociated in some cases with Iod. of Potass) have accu- 
mulated and become deposited in the bones, joints, 
etc., thus causing Caries of the Bones, Rickets, Spinal 
Curvatures, Contortions, White Swellings, Varicose 
Veins, etc., the SARSAPARILLA will resolve away all 
these deposits, and exterminate the virus of disease 
from the system 

9. If those who are taking these medicines for the 
cure of chronic or scrofulous or syphilitic disease, how- 
ever slow may be the cure, feel better, and find their 
general health improving, their flesh and weight in- 
creasing, or even keeping its own, it is a true sign fhat 
the cure is progressing. In these diseases, the patient 
either gets better or worse—the virus of disease is not 
inactive; if not arrested and driven from the blood, it 
will spread, and continue to undermine the constitu- 
tion. As soon as the Sarsaparillian makes the patient 
feel better, every hour you will grow better and in- 
crease in health, strength, and flesh. 

In all cases ask for DR. RADWAY'S SARSAPARIL- 
LIAN RESOLVENT. It is the only medicine contain- 
ing the active curative principle of Sarsaparilla. Price 
$1 per bottle, or six bottles for $5. DR. RADWAY’S 
Office, 37 Maiden lano, New York. Sold by druggists 
and country merchants generally. 683-86 








Performing Animals. 


How to teach horses to feign lame- 
ness; find hidden articles; fire pis- 
tols; turn hand-organ ; pump water, etc. 
Dogs to dance; “sing;” go errands; 
select any article at command from a 
large number and give toany designated 
person, as, “Give the blue stocking to 
the lady in the white dress;” to find a card privately 
drawn and replaced in the pack by any stranger, etc. 
Pigs to answer questions by se appropriate 
printed cards; to tell day of the week or month; tell 
any lady’s age, and name of future husband, etc. And 
many amusing, curious and woodertul feats of bears, 
monkeys, elephants, ts, donkeys, and even cats, 
rats, mice, and fleas. planations of the tricks, with 
instructions for teaching, will be published with illus- 
trations, in 

HANEY’S JOURNAL, 


a handsome, moderately-illustrated monthly of inter- 
esting, sutevtatning and useful matter for all. Expo- 
sures of humbugs, quacks, and swindlers; lives of the 
rich men of the world, showing how they gained their 
wealth; new arts and recipes; hints on health; magic 
games, puzzles, etc., for the young, and choice mis- 
cellany for all. 

az” Enlarged with new volume, giving over 15,000 
square inches of reading, illustrations, etc., each month. 


Only Fifty Cents a Year. 
aa Get it of newsdealers, if any in your place, at 5 

cents. By mail to localities where there are no dealers, 
60 cents a year, or 7 cents singly. None free. 

JESSE HANEY & OO., 119 Nassau street, N. Y. 
2() 00 SOLD.—The Magnetic Pocket- 

5 TIMEKEEPER and COMPASS, in s 
handsome case with giass crystal, white enameled dial 
steel and metal works, ordinary watch size, sound an: 
serviceable. Warranted to denote correct time, and 
keep in order two years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent 


stpaid for $1, 3 for $2. Agents wanted. Circulars 
—_ WALTER HOLT & Co., 102 Nassau street, = 








York City. 


, . 4 id. B i- 
$12.50 Fane", chien eethar si 
685- 








MYSTERY.—Any Gentleman or Lady, 
by sending their address, color of eyes, and 
cents, will receive, by mail, the carte-de-visite of their 
suvure wife or husband. NORRIS & OO., 52 John 
street, N. Y. tf 





GENTS WANTED for the new and 
i splendidly -itlustrated edijjon of D’Aubigne’s 
History of the Reformation. 2 fine steel engravings. 
For Circular and terms, address DAVIS & BRO., 722 
Sansom street, Philadelphia. 685-Teow 





10 a Day for all._Stencil Tool Sample 
free. Address A. J. Futtam, Springfield, Vt. 





Winchester Repeating 


Rifles, 
FIRING WO SHOTS A SECOND AS A REPEATER, 


AND 
*WENTY SHOTS A MINUTE 


4s A 
singie Greech Loader. 
These powertui, accurate arid wonderfully effective 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges which can be fred 
in nine seco: a, ane Sow snake OS Se eee nae 
for sai all respons un Deslers ughout 
i sank ~ information send for circulars 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS OO., 
New Haven, Conn. 





= New. “@ 
F ts and Dealers to 20 Novel and Usefal 
or Agen sell, a 


Articles; profits Send stamp for "e 
8 W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau at,, N. Y. Box 5,167. 


Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 

How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly ; also secure 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has 
enormous, and is only book of the kind published 

the English language. Sent by mai! for 25 cents, to- 

the th a Guide to the Unmarried. 
WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philade)phia. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 

OO etree enone ss 
25 cts.; 100 Photograpns o: nstreis for 2 ; 
Union Generals 100 at ches 50 Photos of Rebe! Officers 


for 25 cts, All the above sent, {-paid, for $1. 
dress, C. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. ¥. 











MPLOYMENT.—15,000 Agents wanted! Circulars 
free. Address J. C. RAND & CU., Biddeford, Me. 





Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurps-Boox 
FoR TRAVELERS IN Cuba, PuERTO-Rico anp 61. 
Tuomas; with Suggestions to Invalide (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintsior Tours. One Vol.8vo. InLus- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 
or — system. =— 

Will be sent by mail, free, on rece’ ice, 

. FRANK Prstis. 
ILUsTRACION AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Illustrated Newspaper— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 

One copy for thirteen weeks......+.sssee.++ 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......--- 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy thirteen weeks........+.+0-+++++ ee 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers......+++- 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy for thirteen weeks.........+++++00+ 
Tiustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 

ble in gold or its equivalent 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers...... 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 num 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 
Budget of hun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbern. .....+«++++ 

CLUB TERMS. 

Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copies one year 
im one wrapper, to one $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five ies one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wra; , to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

filustrirte Zeitumg.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three co ‘ies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 {for every additional 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Franx Lxsiin’s Inuvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or Frank Lesiie’s Cuusney Corn- 
weER, for one year. 

Budget of Fan.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hoars.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, one year....... ocesenseces -- $7 00 
One copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s 
MaGexzime, One year, ......0..--cceecseees . 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
ney Corner and Piensant Hoars..... 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim. 
ney Corner and Badget,...... teeeeseee 
one year Iilustrated Newspaper, 

ee Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 
BBE. occ cc ccovecccecccscesccesedsescocccse BO OD 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 

PUBLICATIONS. 

On each copy of the Lapr’s Macazrve, four cents; 
on each copy of the InivustnaTep NewsParPen, ILvs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Zerrune, Bupert or Fux, and Preasant Hours, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Maacazine, six 
cents per quarter; on the ILLusTRaATED NewsPaPEe, 
Invsrracion Americana, and ILLUsTRIRTE ZEITURG, 
five cents per quarier; on the Buperr oF Fun, Bors’ 
axp Grats’ WEEKLY, and PLeasant Houns, three cents 
per quarter. 
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5 00 
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POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The same rates as above; but 1s the postage on Oan- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amount of subscription, 

Our publications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance, 

In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
fal to send Name and Address in full. 

Letters and printed matter should be addressed tc 


FRANK LESLIE, 





Box 4121, P. O., New York, 


Address T. © 
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[Nov. 21, 1868. 





FRANK LESLIE’S 





w. A. WILLARD & CO., : 


PRES Siaaney, 


VED TO 
177 Canal strct (Secon block West of the Bowery), 
NEW 680-6910 


YORK. 


pes mouth, overran, mal am to $200 
siuce ihe’ GENUINE i EPHOVED coat 
MACHINE. 





Every se- 
4 stitch can oe and sl the cloth came bo 
apart without tearing e Agents from 
palled apart wi sponta ond eapenttn, are eamnianion 
from which twice thatamount can be made. Address SE- 








J Vesey st., waew York, 
TRADE MARE. 
PARIS AND LONDON. 





LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR'S. 
Every Novelty of Style and Material. 
LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’S 
Overcoats, Business and Dress Suits. 
(eraine at FREEMAN & BURR’S. 
Boys’ and Youths’ Suits and Overcoats. 
LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’S. 
Fine Piece Goods for Orders to 
(Orange at FREEMAN & BURR’S. 
Cardigan Jackets and Furnishing Goods. 
QELF - MEASUREMENT FREEMAN 
\ & BURR’S. 


NEW RULES for SELF-MEASUREMENT enable 
GENTLEMEN in any part of the country to order their 
CLOTHING direct from us, with the - hee tee: cadena 
ceiving PERFECT FITTIN i. 

Ru'es and Price List mailed free on application. 


~~ 124 FULTON snd No. 90 NASSAU STS, N. ¥. 





PRINCE & COS. 
oORGAANS 
oe Rome, 2 a arene 
£3,000 O 
BUFFALO.N Y 


NS 














THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 

No paper of the day can compare with the CHIMNEY 
CORNER, in the number, variety, and healthfulness of 
its stories or the extent of the illustrations. Besides 
fiction, it embraces remarkable adventures, sketches of 


every Monday. Price 10 conts. Back nambers at all 
times supplied. 
Subscription price, $4 a year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


ONE OF THE CHEAPEST PICTORIAL PAPERS IN TH” 
WORLD. 

lt is devoted expressly to the young, and the matter 

is from the pens of writers whose juvenile works have 

found, mostready sale. The readingis of the most 

varied character, embracing Stories, Adventures, Natu- 





“NOBODY'S DOG,” 
A splendid Story, has just been commenced, 
Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 


engravings. 
Subscription price, $3.50 per year, to be sent to 


Box 4141, P. O., New York. 





nial + 





ili wl 
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ILLUSTRATED 





_NEWSPAPER, 


Be pe tees 





ORIENTAL 


pea COMPANY, 85, 87, and 89 COURT 


STILEET, BOSTON, , and 

conducted under the direct of, 

ew Yor! ‘on practical men, who ba: 

' been for many years in the Importine and Wuenzeane 
Ta Tmape. Will break and sell the 
Jinest kinds of Tea and ’ to by the 
pound, as low as by the Clubs su; at our 
ouse Complimentary of Tea 


Freight prepaid, and 

FREE a)l over the country. 

sale warranted to give satisfaction, or money 
im 


given for clu 


Notice.—We want an A other 
ible trader, in every town, to act as it to 
their 


| Bistribnte our. goods at our warehouse prices, 
| locality. For full particuiars, price lists, blank club 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, Box 5,057, 


| BOSTON 


685-To 








THE TWO FISHERS. 
Umsivcey Waxrontan (to lucky ditto)—‘‘ Why, how's this ? ~ I take so very few.” 


_ Looxxr Man—‘ Your bait is bad. ae cua away. 





GREAT AMERICAN TEA 60., | 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST., 
P. O, BOX 5643, NEW YORE, 


receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in quan- 
tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 
ms Clubs supplied. See page 167 of this paper for 
tull particulars. 


WEED SEWING MACHINES. 


Manufactured at Hartiord, Conn. Sold at 613 Broad- 
way, New York; 349 Washingt>n st., Boson, and elsé- | 
where. Reputation as alte. 4 Best” established. ° 














— — 
Our ‘New Stories. 
FRANK LESLIE’™ 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


NO. 182, ISSUED NOVEMBER 9, 
Contains a continuation of our Splendid Story, 
SAVED AT LAST, 
Begun in No. 180; and the following complete stories, all 
splendidly illustrated : 
AN ADVENTURE WITH LEONARDO ALASQUEZ—A 
Tale of Mexican Adventure. 
THE ENIGHT OF THE GAUNTLET—A Pleasant 
Reminiscence. 
WILL—A Powerful Story of Crime 
and Punishment. 
waaay oe 4 ROYCE—A Tale of Circumstantial Evi- 


THE (iar BOAT WEDDING—A Highly Amusing 

THE ORMED HAND—A Tale of the Super- 
natural. 

MAXIMILIAN’S WISH--The Adventure of an Em- 


With Sketches Historical, Antiquarian, Life in Wild 
and Foreign Lands, Natural History, etc., etc., and a 
life and portrait of Hon. Henry R. Pierson, of Brooklyn. 


Saved at Iuast. 


rican navel snd be fond a work mapa fn 


a attractiveness and plot to now 
characters of Madame Cesnaris and her confederate, 
wy hdl well as of the gentle Mabel, are extremely 
Price of the CHIMNEY CORNER, 10 cents; issued 
every Monday. Back numbers always on hand. 
Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl Street, 
NEW YORK. 





I only use a unre 


| BAZURENE 


: CONCENTRATED INDIGO 
For the Laundry.—Free from Oralic Acid.—Sco 
Chemist's Certificate. 
A Patent Pocket Pincushon or Emery Bag 
IW EACH TWENTY CENT BOX 
Pon For Sale »v all reapectable Grocers and Druggists. 


¢ 681-920 












= from 1 to 72 tunes, costing from $5 to $2,000. 
M. er oy et 2 CO., Importers, No, 21 Maiden 
Lane, Up-stairs, N. 685-60 





Pollak & Sen; 1 Manutact’rs 
of Meerschaum Goods. Stores : 485 





way, 27 John St., middie 

= ay op 
war- 

ranted . Send for wholesale 
or circular. Box 5,846. ‘tfo 











oninnal & VAUPEL'S 


RPIL_AN OS. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th St. 
— the First Premium in the State of New wan 





The Trials of Life. 


THAT shall I do? I am so debilitated 
that I cannot attend to my ordinary duties. Try 

~ 2 ga - oo Wine wed ;” they are unexcelled, 
act favorably on all the functiors of your 

p> «Ray bg restore them to 
are simply Speer’s wine, wi 





TEREOPTICONS, MAGIO 
TERNS, and Dissolving-View Apparatus, with the 
olored Hhotogc Views Case aang 
Art, Seience, History, Travels, etc., ce. Priced 
cation. T. H. 


illustrated Catalogue free on a 
z PM: Optician, No. 49 Nassau Street, = 
ork. 


LAN- 
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Fathers, Take Take Home to . You Families 


No. 109 of 
FRANK LESLIE'S 


BOYS AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


IT CONTAINS: 


NOBODY’S DOG—A Continuation of this Capita) Story. 
THE — —_— OF FRANCE—A Sketch 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A LION—As told by a Mis- 


onary. 
THE ROBBER CRAB—A Sketch from Natural History. 
THE wae of this Tale 
ries 
A GRIZZLY BEAR ADVENTURE. 
A TOWN OF PUEBLO INDIANS IN NEW MEXICO. 
THE COMPASSIONATE RAVEN—An Anecdote of 
ANIMAL LIFE. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW’S STORY OF ay _——— 
THE LOST BABY—A Story of a Fancy F 
THE UGLY DUCK—A Charming Fairy Story. 
GIRL’S OWN TOYMAKER. 
LESSONS IN TYING KNOTS FOR BOYS, ETC. 

Back Numbers always on hand. Price 5 cents a 


copy; $2.50 a year. é 
Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl Street, 
NEW YORK. 








This is no Humbug! 


} B* SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP. 

} with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 

| future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
| Singe. 7 ee Ww. FOX, P, O. Drawer No, 38, Pulton- 
ville, 


_— _ 
SD 


MATHUSHEK’ 8 COLIBRI PIANO. 


Though but four feet ten inches long, has seven 
full octaves, and bas the power of the largest, and 
tones of the best. Price $450, and upward. 

Send for circular, with ati particulars, 

BARLOW & MATHUSHEK, 694 Broadway. 

685-880 


Arion Piano Forte. 


Patented ; highest Premium awarded over all, even 
those exhibited at the renowned World’s Exposition 
Send for Descriptive Pamphiets, Price List, ete, 
Manufactory and Warerooms of 
MANNER & CO., 187 and 189 Bowzry. 
685-880 











$16, $20 and $25. 
THE OROIDE GOLD WATCH OC0., 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 


4 ANUFACTURE, on strictly ‘scientific 
i principles (style, finish, and color 18 carat 
gold), a fac-simile of the most rare and costly descrip- 
tion of Gold Watches. 

They are manufactured with Hunting Cases (ladies’ 
and gentlemen's), have superb Swiss movements, jewded, 


nsation = spring. 
"Railroad Conductors, on daeaieaane most 


of our customers—have 
strated the strength, durability, accuracy and utility of 
the fac-simile Waltham Watches, and pronounce them 
inyaluable as reliable timekeepers. 

Fine Swiss Movements, $15; Patent American Fac- 
simile Waltham Watches, tull jeweled, $20; Chronomete, 
Balance, $25 eacb. Elaborately engraved with new and 
novel designs. Each watch warranted by special cer- 
tificate from the Oroide "Gold Watch Company, as to 
tm time and color as long as worn. 

magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, and $7 

go. ey Mm gee to be + for on delivery. The 

SS will exhi watch when re- 

culaea, P to the apanenl tot bill, on receipt of 
only Express charges both ways. 

Any Parties Sending an Order for Six Watches, 
we will send an extra Watch as a Present. 


JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Onom: oe Man Co., 
Importers . and Manufacturers, No. Nassau 
street, New York. pm ten = Roane eS 





THE GREAT DEMAND for these superior Imitation 
Gold Watches has induced irresponsible persons to sel! 
common Metal Watches, claiming them to be genuine 
Oroide Gold Watches. 

Parties eS Hy UINE OROIDE — WATCHES 
and not be imposed upon, must be sure ard 
— ae our Gy office in this oo oowniry, 8 omer es 








Ass ORDEONS.—We will vend ¢ on receipt 
+ ot ee $12, or $15, C. O. D., ove of our new, im- 

with Instruction Book, to 
rt el ne eae J. SAENGER & CO., - 
wery, N 


toy 


Every Man His Own Printer. 
With one of our and the material accom- 


» 10 cents. 
DAVID a Agent, Adams Press Oo., 
26 Courtlandt mnerctd New Tort, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION How 
Ready, the New Number of FRANK LES- 
LIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, containing tbe 
comic results of the great election— Grant 
versus Seymour. The large Cartoons are, 
The Best Beaten Man in the World ; Pelt- 
ing the Retiring Candidates ; Columbia on 
her Grecian Bend-er ; All in my Eye ; or 
the Vision of Seemore and Blare! Auother 
Fatal Case; or, the Poisoning of old 
Mother Democrat. Besides a Prize Ger- 
man Romance, with eleven Illustrations, 
and the Fatal Tress, with eight illustrations; 
with the Pictorial Life of Horatio Sey- 
mour. This number contains original 
illustrations by Bellew, Newman, Jam- 
peau, Rosenberg, Sangtie, and all the 
leading artists of America, with 16 pages 
of humorous reading matter. For sale 





by all Newsmen. 








